2: Literary Thought Experiments: Life 
Everlasting, from Blessing to Curse 


One may argue about the value of literary examples for a discussion of 
philosophical problems. But it cannot be doubted when it comes to imagined 
circumstances that can only be presented in thought experiments. 


—Héctor Wittwer! 


Overview: The Many Faces of Immortality 


oe 


HAT IE. . .?” Literary works fascinated or troubled by the idea of life 

without end are driven by this question. For three centuries at least, 
ever since the large-scale emancipation from theological authority, such 
works, rooted in various contexts of intellectual history, have suggested 
a wide variety of answers, and they continue to do so. Their authors are 
concerned, in one form or another, with the cognitive potential of rea- 
soned imagination, the “imaginación razonada” that Jorge Luis Borges, 
in his preface to Adolfo Bioy Casares’s novel on the theme of immortality, 
La invencion de Morel, declared to be the prerogative of literary writers. 
The considerable diversity of their answers to the “what if . . .?” question 
does, however, tend to be more confusing than illuminating, at least at 
first glance. A less bewildering overview may emerge if one selects the 
works most relevant to the implied condition humaine and arranges them 
in a coherent spectrum of intellectual and emotional reactions to the fic- 
tional experience of immortality in “this world.” 

Only rarely do novels or plays offer undiluted euphoria about ever- 
lasting life in those earthly paradises that “immortalist” theoreticians have 
extrapolated from science. This is hardly surprising when one recalls that 
throughout the nineteenth century writers like Atterbom, Morris, and 
Yeats had demonstrated that such Edens were deceptive: unlivable in the 
long term, so that their denizens would sooner or later decide to leave 
and thereby renounce their immortality (see pp. 31-32). But these writ- 
ers did not speak for all dramatists and novelists who took up the theme 
of life without death, least of all those who ruled out the option of a 
return to mortality. J. M. Barrie, Italo Calvino, and G. B. Shaw managed 
to perceive enduring positive and even alluring facets of immortality in 
their works on the subject—without entirely downplaying its drawbacks. 
Not infrequently, however, one sees a conflicting picture: the immortals 
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in question do not arrive at an insight into their unsatisfactory or even 
grotesque deprivation of the richness and dignity of life, except, as in the 
case of Dorian Gray, in fleeting moments of self-awareness. The non- 
immortals they encounter or who encounter them arrive at this insight, 
horrified and repelled by the meaninglessness and, often enough, the 
degradation of life without its natural limit. Gulliver and the Struldbrugs 
come to mind, or the Earl of Gonister in Huxley’s After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan. Other literary works go further: the immortals themselves 
realize the inadequacy, indeed the “curse” of their lives. The reasons vary, 
ranging from isolation among the mortals of the world they live in to 
boredom, from apathy and inertia with respect to any activity to sheer 
horror (which cannot always be ended by suicide). Capek’s Makropulos 
play is the locus classicus, but Beauvoir’s Tous les hommes sont mortels is not 
far behind, along with Houellebecq’s La Possibilité dune isle. Still other 
literary jeux d’esprit focus more on the nightmarish consequences for an 
entire community, or society at large, that would ensue if deathlessness 
would not be limited to an individual or small isolated group, but would 
extend to everyone (as the dreams of some “immortalists” of our time do 
indeed have it). Iris Barry and José Saramago have explored this scenario 
with sophistication and thoughtfulness. 

On balance, then, it is a negative view of life without end, though 
rich in the way it spans the range from skepticism to horror, that prevails 
in serious works of literature—in contrast with the heady expectations 
flourishing today in some scientific quarters, but in harmony with the 
reservations voiced in others. It is, however, only fair to bear in mind that 
there is the other side of the coin that is not infrequently at least hinted 
at. Here the horror scenario of immortality is countered with the sugges- 
tion that mortality is indeed a “blessing”: a challenge or an opportunity 
whose attraction rests in that very finitude, offering incentives to shape 
life in ways that can be experienced as meaningful and might even vouch 
for effects outliving the individual. 


“Joys All Want Eternity” 


Euphoria of Eternal Youth: J. M. Barrie, Peter Pan 


The idea of eternal youth—taken seriously as a virtual lodestar rather 
than dismissed as a romantic quirk—leads the literary imagination into 
the realm of the surreal, without quite losing touch with “reality.” This is 
signally true of James Matthew Barrie’s play Peter Pan, identified in the 
subtitle as a “fantasy,” premiéred in 1904 but not printed until 1928, and 
of his novel of the same title. Published in 1911 as Peter and Wendy and 
subsequently as Peter Pan, the narrative version rose to the higher ech- 
elons of world literature, and of popularity for that matter, during Barrie’s 
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lifetime (1860-1937), with its appeal not limited to a young audience. 
Part of the attraction is no doubt its playful humor and its nostalgia- 
inducing insight into the creative resourcefulness of the young and their 
spontaneous joy of living—an appeal that has not faded to this day in the 
anglophone world and beyond.” All groups of readers apparently take for 
granted the foundational circumstance of the jeu d’esprit (and a jeu it 
certainly is) that Peter, the boy of indefinite yet clearly pre-pubescent age, 
who is at home with elves and fairies, does not grow older, not to men- 
tion mature, and that he is endowed with the ability to fly at will through 
the air of post-Victorian industrialized England. At some point early on, 
he instructs the young children of the comfortably middle-class Darling 
family in this skill and easily persuades them to fly with him through the 
evening sky to the island called Neverland where he lives. Children’s fan- 
tasies have come true in this fairy-tale world, with its pirates, Indians, 
mermaids, and exotic animals. Here, Peter and the abducted children 
and a few “lost boys” who have been living there for some time have 
an unending string of stirring “adventures” under Peter’s guidance. But 
with all their cheery exuberance, these scenes of the young at play are not 
wholly idyllic; bloodthirsty violence, cunning cruelty, and outright malice 
are the order of the day in what seems to be a Land of Cockaigne. For in 
alliance with the “redskins,” Peter, the lost boys, and now the children, 
too, are permanently engaged in a deadly fight with the sinister Captain 
Hook (named for the iron hook replacing a severed hand) and his pirate 
crew, whom Peter eventually kills cold-bloodedly and single-handedly one 
after the other, before pushing Captain Hook overboard into the mouth 
of a crocodile. Some time after these exploits (how soon is left unsaid), 
the children decide to return home, much to their parents’ relief. Peter, 
however, refuses to be adopted into their family; it is unthinkable for him 
to leave his world of unending childhood and its “adventures” on the 
island of Neverland. 

The reason for his refusal points to the theme of eternal youth as it is 
enacted here and, therefore, to Peter’s defining frame of mind. He revels 
in the élan vital of his perpetual (and apparently self-induced) youthful- 
ness, which he does not want to outgrow at any price. Tellingly, the play 
was premiered under the title of Peter Pan, the Boy Who Wouldnt Grow 
Up. And Peter confirms this identification when he rejects out of hand 
the well-meaning offer to join the Darling family: they would send him 
to school so he might learn something, and they would place him in an 
office when he would have grown up to be an adult, carrying a briefcase 
and an umbrella. No, “I don’t want to be a man,” even less a man sport- 
ing a beard (229, 234), he says near the end of the story. Puer aeternus 
is the word, and it works like a leitmotif. “I just want always to be a little 
boy and have fun,” he had said earlier when the children were about to 
return home from Neverland (158); and when he first met the children 
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he explained that he had run away to the elves in Kensington Gardens on 
the day he was born because he had heard his parents talk about his future 
as an adult. “‘I don’t want ever to be a man,’ he said with passion, ‘I 
want always to be a little boy and have fun’” (41—42). Fun would be the 
“adventures” that he constantly has and arranges; they account for a large 
part of the story. As the narrator summarizes, “he had ecstasies innumer- 
able that other children can never know” (225). Disappointments do not 
really affect him, if he takes cognizance of them at all. “I’m youth,” he 
introduces himself, “I’m joy” (206). 

Clearly, there is a connection: Peter Pan “is” joie de vivre because he 
feels forever young, untouchable by the flow of time that makes others 
grow up; he does not even know how old he is, or so he claims (41): “He 
had no sense of time” (231). He lives in the never-ending presence of his 
adventures; there is no yesterday and no tomorrow, a year is like a single 
day (233). The salient symptom of this condition is his often-mentioned 
forgetfulness or memory loss. After a year has elapsed, he cannot even 
remember his arch-enemies, Captain Hook and his sailors: “I forget them 
after I kill them” (232). 

The nonchalant “after I kill them” strikes a note that further defines 
Peter’s existence unaffected by the flow of time. His murder of the pirates 
is a perfectly ordinary occurrence in the surreal world of Neverland (64). 
He has killed “tons” of them, he boasts to the children, and it was “fun” 
every time: “adventures” of the kind that his life is all about. Hardly have 
the children landed in Neverland when he invites them to take part in 
such activities, asking them “Do you want an adventure now, or would 
you like to have your tea first?” and hastening to explain: a pirate is asleep 
in the field; “if you like, we’ll go down and kill him,” though, of course, 
they would go about it in fair English style: only after having awakened 
him first (64). Even his own death would be nothing but another adven- 
ture for Peter. When, in his fight with Captain Hook and his sailors, he is 
in danger of losing his life, he tells himself: “To die will be an awfully big 
adventure” (132). 

Such and similar passages, droll and sinister at the same time, sug- 
gest that Peter is a stranger to death. Untouchable by it, failing to feel 
what it might mean to its victims, himself included. They alert the reader 
to a defining facet of his character: not only does he want to be a child 
“always”; he zs young “always” (as the outlook into the future at the very 
end of the novel confirms emphatically); and being young forever, he does 
not belong to the species Homo sapiens. For alone among living organ- 
isms, our species knows of its “growing”: of its aging in the flow of time 
and thus of physical death as the end of this process, and it conceives 
of itself from this end: from the knowledge of its temporality or mor- 
tality. Peter Pan, in contrast, through his lack of the slightest awareness 
of time and death as the end of human life, is in effect presented, and 
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sees himself, as non-mortal, living a life of unending duration, outside 
humanity, as a revenant of the puer aeternus of classical mythology,’ the 
immortally young. There is a hint of this early on when the reader is given 
to understand that what attracts Peter to the family life of the children 
he will abduct is not so much the children as the fairy tales that are told 
there; and significantly, it is the Cinderella story that is given as an exam- 
ple, or rather its conclusion: “and they lived happy ever after” (47, 101). 
And, to repeat, it is the final chapter, indeed the last sentence of the book, 
with the narrator’s, not Peter’s, outlook into the boy’s unending future, 
that confirms his immortality in the form of eternal youthfulness—a final 
sounding of Peter Pan’s overall theme. 

Oddly enough, this theme—Peter Pan’s immortality as an indication 
or corollary of his being unaffected by the flow of time, which was also 
signalled by his inability to remember—has been all but ignored in the 
critical appraisal of the novel. This is all the more surprising, since this 
aspect evidently mattered much to the author, as the genesis of Peter Pan 
reveals. The difference between the stage version and the narrative, writ- 
ten later, leaves no doubt about this. The play of 1904 (and 1928) con- 
cludes with a “dream”: a year after the Darling children have returned 
home, Peter takes Wendy, the oldest, on another visit to Neverland, at 
the end of which he promises to come back “next year” to fly again to 
Neverland with her, where she would do the spring cleaning of his tree 
house. The novel, in all editions since 1911, expands this prospect in 
its final chapter from that one “next year” into an unending future of 
yearly reunions, if not with Wendy, then with her offspring and her off- 
spring’s offspring, and so on, which of course throws into relief Peter’s 
own immortality and perpetual youthfulness. This concluding chapter 
closely follows the epilogue to the stage version that was included in a 
performance of the play only once, on February 22, 1908, in the Duke 
of York’s Theatre in London, as a token of appreciation for the American 
producer Charles Frohman, who had promoted Barrie. In this epilogue, 
which was never added to the printed text, Peter, many years after taking 
the Darling children to Neverland but still the little boy, flies back to the 
Darlings’ house. Wendy lives there now, long grown up and therefore, 
according to the logic of Barrie’s fantasy, no longer able to fly; but her 
little daughter Jane learns to fly almost instantly, and Wendy does not 
hesitate to let her dash off with Peter to Neverland to do the spring clean- 
ing, now and every year, “except when he forgets,” and she hopes that 
Jane, much like Wendy years earlier, will eagerly assume the role of Peter’s 
surrogate mother, and will in turn one day have a “little daughter” who 
will fly away with him to his fantasy world for the annual rite of house 
cleaning. “And in this way,” says Wendy, “may I go on for ever and ever, 
so long as children are young and innocent.”* The novel elaborates this 
prospect even further. When Wendy was a little girl, the narrator recalls, 
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Peter had twice brought her to Neverland, but then forgot about her for 
years; and when many years later he does return, still “a little boy” with 
his milk teeth, it is Wendy’s daughter Jane, as in the epilogue, with whom 
he flies back to his island for spring cleaning. And so it will continue for- 
ever—but, significantly, in the novel this is not the hope of Jane’s mother 
but the assurance of the narrator: Jane’s daughter Margaret, he foresees, 
like her grandmother and her mother, will year after year fly to Neverland 
with the ever-youthful Peter to clean his tree house, and “when Margaret 
grows up she will have a daughter who is to be Peter’s mother in turn; 
and thus it will go on, so long as children are gay and innocent and heart- 
less”—the last words of the novel. 

This prospect, which remains uncontradicted in the text, affirms 
beyond all doubt what had been suggested earlier: that the puer aeter- 
nus will maintain his euphoria over an infinite succession of generations— 
immortality as the bliss of an unchanging state of youthfulness. “I’m 
youth, I’m joy” will be Peter’s catchword for all time, with no fear of the 
paralyzing boredom resulting from repetition or exhaustion of all pos- 
sibilities that threatens immortality in the understanding of philosophers 
like Bernard Williams or literary authors like Simone de Beauvoir or Karel 
Capek, from whose Makropulos play Williams and others took their cue. 
Peter’s unfailingly joyful immortality is brought into relief by a sidelong 
glance at Natalie Babbitt’s children’s (but not only children’s) story Tuck 
Everlasting (1975), which was “no doubt” inspired by Peter Pan. Here, a 
child of approximately Peter’s age, or slightly older, rejects without hesi- 
tation an elixir of eternal life that, she senses, precociously perhaps, will 
bring nothing but unhappiness.” Peter Pan would not have understood. 

However, the last word of the famous concluding sentence of the 
novel (the word that is missing from the epilogue for the stage)— 
“heartless”—alerts the reader to the reverse, or the dark side of the 
euphoria of the immortal, who, for his part, does not acknowledge or 
even perceive it. To be sure, in the perspective of the narrator (and of the 
author, by the way),° all children are “heartless” and “selfish,” as the con- 
cluding sentence is by no means the first to point out, and the events of 
the plot confirm it abundantly. This may disconcert some readers, partic- 
ularly when Wendy and her brothers have no qualms about leaving their 
parents’ house and flying off to an unknown destination with Peter. But 
eventually these children, somewhat matured perhaps, but children still, 
decide to return home, and of course they will “grow up” in time—and 
lose their ability to fly. Peter, on the other hand, forever flying, is heart- 
lessness personified (with one possible exception: after first balking at the 
idea, he does help the children to return home).’ Instead of heartlessness, 
one should perhaps speak less severely of indifference or detachment or 
amorality, and not just with respect to the routine slaughtering of pirates. 
Psychologically oriented literary criticism diagnoses pre-pubescent or 
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adolescent narcissism. Peter seems to fit the mold: he is a child doing not 
only without his father but without his mother as well. Believing that she 
abandoned and forgot him shortly after his birth, he rejects her and the 
very idea of a mother, and yet remains constantly searching for a mother 
in the shape of the girls he brings to Neverland. As a consequence he is 
profiled as an excessive egomaniac, given to coquettish overestimation of 
himself and yet to a pathetically vain penchant for support and applause. 
“How clever I am” (39), “pleased with myself” (40), “I’m sweet” (51), 
“I am a wonder” (121). The narrator, raising his eyebrows, notes: “There 
never was a cockier boy” (39), and is taken aback as he notices that Peter 
is “thinking chiefly of himself” when, years after first meeting Wendy, 
who meant much to him as a substitute mother, he re-encounters her as 
the middle-aged woman she has “grown up” to in the meantime (238). 
At the root of this complacent self-centeredness is Peter’s bondless- 
ness: his inability to relate to any human being he comes into contact 
with. The single, but only occasional, exception is his attachment, if that 
is not too strong a word, to Wendy (109, 145), a relationship without 
the slightest suggestion of eroticism (the little boy has no idea what a kiss 
is [40]). His annual escapades with Wendy’s offspring projected into the 
indefinite future are a series of non-relationships. This basic lack of readi- 
ness for personal bonding is further hinted at by the references to Peter’s 
faulty memory, not only with respect to his killing of his arch-enemy 
Captain Hook and his pirates, but also to Wendy, when year after year 
he “forgets” to bring her to Neverland for the annual house cleaning, or 
rather, one should say, for her mothering him. “No one must ever touch 
me,” he announces, not without self-assurance in the play version.? The 
context—no one writes letters to the motherless child, so Wendy tries to 
express her compassion in a motherly way—makes it unmistakable that 
“touching” refers to emotional closeness, and throughout the play this 
emotional isolation is made visible: “He is never touched by any one in 
the play,” a stage direction insists (29). Untouched, untouchable, Peter 
remains an outsider to life, to humanity, a detached spectator at best, who 
cannot empathize with the thoughts and feelings of others—the immor- 
tal is a stranger, a “heartless” stranger, in the world of mortals. To give 
just one example: when the life of Tinker Bell, the elf, whom Peter cher- 
ishes as a comrade as far as that is possible for him, is in acute mortal 
danger in one of the fights with the pirates in Neverland, Peter remains 
entirely unmoved by the impending disaster: “Peter had seen many trag- 
edies, but he had forgotten them all” (119). This is the narrator’s way 
of reminding the reader: Peter’s forgetfulness, his lack of memory, is not 
only a symptom of the immortal’s existence in a permanent present and 
his non-relationship to growth and to death as its final phase, which calls 
his humanity into question. It is also a (not unrelated) symptom of the 
immortal’s isolation from bonds with his fellow humans. For such bonds 
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with other humans are grounded in the experience of the flow of time 
that nurtures and develops them, or, in the vocabulary of Peter Pan, they 
too are grounded in the experience of growth. The very first sentence of 
the novel reads: “All children, except one, grow up,” and the subtitle of 
the play was The Boy Who Would Not Grow Up. To the extent that it is 
bonds that make humans human, Peter’s humanity is again in question. 
“No man is an island”—Peter, the immortal of Neverland, is not only an 
islander, he zs an island in his own right. 

The immortal’s lack of such bonds that come with “growth” is char- 
acterized in the text with a word that risks sounding melodramatic in the 
everyday English that sets the tone of Peter Pan: “tragedy.” Near the 
beginning, before the abduction, when Peter finds himself in the chil- 
dren’s room in the Darlings’ house, he reveals that he has no mother 
and—another all-too-obvious indication of his lack of connectedness— 
that he receives no letters. This is where the stage version has him reject 
Wendy’s compassion with “no one must ever touch me.” The novel, writ- 
ten several years later, omits this sentence and instead states that Wendy 
“felt at once that she was in the presence of tragedy” (38 )—the tragedy of 
the bondless loneliness of the narcissist, or the immortal. The conclusion 
strikes this note again, this time with the words of the narrator, which 
give it more weight: Wendy, he says, “let her hands play in the hair of the 
tragic boy” (239). 

This sentiment, however, which for all its sympathetic understanding 
is not without a hint of criticism of Peter’s mode of existence, is quite 
marginal and occasional. It is a matter of just these two sentences, which 
are overshadowed by Peter’s own unfailing euphoria. He would hardly 
understand such a view himself, given his life-enhancing élan, his enthu- 
siasm about his time-defying mode of being. For the point is that Peter 
himself does not suffer from his bondlessness, assuming that he perceives 
it at all. His immortality, his exclusion or redemption from the finitude 
of life in the world of temporality, is the ultimate degree of bliss for him 
all the way to the end of the story, where the outlook to an everlasting 
future bears no hint of everlasting monotony. In this way Peter celebrates, 
as does the novel itself (if not entirely without reservations), the release 
from mortality that in other literary treatments of the theme is frequently 
seen as a curse. 

A recent study claims: it is Peter’s exultant enjoyment of “ecstasies 
innumerable,” his euphoric élan vital with which he experiences a never- 
ending succession of “adventures,” that accounts for the unfailing fasci- 
nation of Peter Pan.!° For more than a century, it is often pointed out, 
the book has spellbound not only children but “grown-ups” as well, who 
derive inspiration from its imaginative stimuli or even its “archetypical 
energies” that encourage them to come to terms with the emotional chal- 
lenges of post-adolescent stages of life.!! 
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Reservations about such a sunny psychological view of Peter Pan are 
not far-fetched: what of the seemingly psychopathic traits suggested in 
the overall image of Peter, which are hard to overlook? Not every reader 
has admired the “golden boy.” But his less attractive sides are ignored or 
downplayed in the widely shared glamorous image of the often charming 
and creatively spontaneous puer aeternus, English-style. Where is the line, 
in the text and, perhaps, in the author’s mind as well, between bewitch- 
ing childlikeness and off-putting infantility? The question is all the more 
pointed as Peter’s triumphant immunity from adulthood, never-ending 
over years and years and years, is presented as the very essence of his life 
without end. Does this imply that the patent, predominantly narcissis- 
tic, borderline psychopathic character traits that the text makes no bones 
about are constitutive, or even inevitable ingredients of immortality as 
seen by Barrie? Again: what of Peter’s complacency (his “cockiness” is 
mentioned more than once by the surprised narrator), his persistent hor- 
ror of the responsibilities of adulthood, his inability and indeed unwill- 
ingness to relate to anybody he encounters, and yet his constant, if 
intermittent, need for closeness, if only to a mother figure??? Can these— 
not generally and lastingly attractive—traits of an “immortal” fictional 
character not also be understood as symptoms of impaired development, 
blocking the way to maturity, as they would be in the “real world”? Such 
reservations do, of course, touch a nerve: they raise the tricky question 
of the autonomy of literature (and, with respect to the puer aeternus, 
of myth as well) vis-à-vis mundane experience—and the elusive border 
between them. The text leaves the answer to the individual reader, which 
may be another reason for the lasting appeal of Peter Pan. 


Eternity of the All-Too-Human: Italo Calvino, Cosmicomics 


At first blush no two authors could be more dissimilar: J. M. Barrie, the 
playfully childlike teller of fairy tales, and Italo Calvino, the urbane semi- 
otician. So it is all the more thought-provoking that the myth-making 
imagination at work in Peter Pan has been interpreted as an illustration 
of Calvino’s theory of storytelling as a form of myth-making revealing 
playfulness as an essential feature of creativity.!3 This observation is espe- 
cially relevant to Calvino’s works of the 1960s, in particular to the nar- 
rative “cosmicomics” Le cosmicomiche (1965; Cosmicomics, 1968), Ti con 
zero (1967; T zero, 1969), and La memoria del mondo e altre storie cos- 
micomiche (1968, World Memory and Other Cosmicomic Stories, 2009), 
followed in 1984 by an enlarged complete edition entitled Cosmicomiche 
vecchie e nuove (Cosmicomics Old and New). In blithely unchronological 
and unsystematic but invariably humorous fashion, Calvino (1923-85) 
uses these brief stories or vignettes as building blocks to create the myth 
(as one may well say, on his own authority)!* of Qfwfq: an outlandish 
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immortal who, over countless millennia, takes on many shapes, most of 
them pre-human, but always retaining a mindset that is distinctly twen- 
tieth-century human. Sharp-eyed as he is, he narrates and comments on 
what he experienced in the manifold forms of his existence, from the Big 
Bang that created space and time (or even from the “nothing” that pre- 
ceded it) to one phase of cosmic evolution after the other and on to the 
origin and diversification of life he lived through in his various incarna- 
tions, from single-cell organism via mollusk, amphibian, and dinosaur all 
the way to twentieth-century Homo sapiens. Throughout this infinity 
of time, a great many changes take place in the universe, in its evolving 
planetary systems, and among their life forms, of course. But despite his 
many physical metamorphoses that occur in tandem with them, Qfwfq’s 
perspective on these developments never really changes. What kind of 
perspective? Occasionally it is surprised, critical, or amused, but most 
often it is that of the matter-of-fact reporter. And it is a perspective that 
strikes the reader as familiar, no matter how unfamiliar or absurd the pri- 
mordial worlds in which Qfwfq moves. For although he inhabits such 
strange quasi-mythical habitats, far removed from everyday experience, 
he expresses his observations in the colloquial language of present-day, 
and sometimes worldly-wise, humans, reflecting their habits of thinking 
developed in day-to-day life.!5 The more intellectual aspects of the myth 
of the immortal Qfwfq (such as they are) emerge at the intersection of 
philosophy, literature, and (astrophysical and biological) science—which 
is the intellectual site that Calvino assigned himself to, especially in his last 
book, the posthumously published Lezione americane (1988).1° 

As he engages these three disciplines in a conversation with each 
other in the cosmicomics, Calvino disavows the realism that he was sworn 
to in his earlier literary career, turning instead to highly imaginative surre- 
alism.!” To be sure, this style does not entirely dispense with a sprinkling 
of realism, not only inevitably but also by design, since (to repeat) the 
episodes of the primordial history of life and the cosmos are consistently 
told from a distinctly present-day perspective. Calvino gives notice, how- 
ever, that his literary fantasies, for all their grounding in science, are not 
to be confused with science fiction as he understands it. For while science 
fiction, in his assessment, is concerned with an often dystopian future, his 
own “racconti” relate thematically, and presumably more meaningfully 
and reassuringly, to the past, and usually the most distant past at that.!8 

What was this past like in Calvino’s view, which is to say, in the view 
of his mytho-literary creature Qfwfq, who, in his capacity of narrator, 
holds the exclusive right of interpretation of whatever happens? A glance 
at Arno Holz’s similar Phantasus may be helpful. Like the cosmicomics, 
this poetic effusion of eventually epic proportions, ever-growing from 
1899 to 1925, is essentially a report in which the poet-narrator, with one 
eye on “science,” imagines his own history from his humdrum existence 
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in Berlin at the turn of the twentieth century all the way back to the pri- 
mordial origins of life via esoteric developmental stages (“seven trillion 
years before I was born / I was an iris”).!? Unlike Calvino’s brief nar- 
ratives, however, Holz’s evolutionary fantasies are inexorably serious to 
the point of self-importance. Calvino instead, in his playful way, contrives 
to stage the astrophysical and biological primordial worlds as a “cosmic 
cabaret” or a “carneval”?0—cosmicomics, after all. 

To accomplish this, he employs two strategies. For one thing, as Qfwfq, 
immortal since before the dawn of time, looks back from his (and the read- 
er’s) vantage point of twentieth-century modernity to his vividly remem- 
bered past, reminiscing about the life forms, events, and ways of living in 
the worlds of the earliest cosmic, geophysical, and biological evolution, he 
pointedly introduces modern-age associations—as though the life forms of 
those distant times had already been familiar with railways and streetcars, 
Italian culinary specialties like tagliatelle, dentists’ conferences, and the 
University of Göttingen. Accordingly, in some of his texts the principle of 
“nothing new under the sun” assigns specific reminders of contemporary 
material civilization to prehistoric beings. For example, “Fino a che dura il 
Sole” (“As Long as the Sun Lasts,” in La Memoria del mondo) is set in an 
early evolutionary stage of the solar system, yet the extended family around 
which it revolves travels inside and outside the Milky Way with suitcases, 
hat boxes, and umbrellas, and the patriarch of the clan is introduced as a 
colonel of an unspecified extraterrestrial army. Secondly, Qfwfq comments 
on the psychology of the prehuman life forms such as single-cell organisms, 
mollusks, fish, etc., showing up their petty jealousies, their small-minded 
concern with their belongings, reputation, and authority, their prejudices 
about this or that species or class, their gossip, flirtation, resentment, and 
bickering with neighbors and family members, and so on. (There are a few 
more pleasant but still quite ordinary individuals in these worlds, too, but 
their potential for comedy is limited.) 

This twofold strategy, with its provocative insistence on the congruity 
of the incongruent, accounts for much of the comedy announced in the 
title of most of the collections. The present is retrojected into the most 
distant cosmological and then biological past, beginning shortly before 
the dawn of time, and lo and behold: over billions of years and light years 
of distance, the patterns of specifically human behavior and thinking all- 
too-familiar to Calvino’s contemporaries have remained the same: mostly 
small-minded. It is theoretically true, of course, that thought experiments 
about immortality cannot ever completely disengage their concrete pre- 
sentations of the wholly “other” from the commonplace and the all-too- 
human of their own time; language itself sees to that. Calvino, however, 
makes a virtue of necessity, gaining literary advantage by carrying the 
congruity of the incongruent to its extreme, where it can be sure of its 
comic effect. 
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Apart from that, the first of these two strategies keeps reminding the 
reader of Qfwfq’s immortality: not only has he evidently survived from 
before the Big Bang into the twentieth century, he also gives no indication 
that he will depart from this life any time soon, though he is occasionally 
tagged as “old.” The second strategy suggests the question that sets the 
tone of any inquiry into the theme of life without end: what is immortal- 
ity like, or how is it experienced in Calvino’s cosmicomics? That is to say: 
how does the narrator, Qfwfq, present it in concrete terms, and what is 
his attitude to this kind of immortality: to the often mediocre qualities 
of the immortals that he discovers as he observes their psychology? And 
finally: how does he, the observer of these worlds and their inhabitants, 
experience and assess his own status as an indefatigable survivor of untold 
eons? Is he immune to other creatures’ perceived shortcomings, so that 
he might enjoy the superiority of the outsider over other forms of life? 
Or does “eternal life,” as is so often the case in the history of the theme, 
eventually turn out to be everlasting torture and a curse, not least perhaps 
because of the abundance of the all-too-human inadequacies he encoun- 
ters over billions of years? 

It must be kept in mind here that by no means all beings are mor- 
tal in those various evolutionary worlds of the cosmos, the solar system, 
and finally the biosphere of Earth that Qfwfq describes. Most of them 
clearly live to be as “old” as Qfwfq, outlasting as many billions of years as 
he does (while the status of others may be the same but remains uncer- 
tain, in that it is not brought up at all). Since immortality, then, is rather 
widespread in Qfwfq’s narratives, there is already a hint of one aspect of 
his appraisal of it: guiding the reader untiringly through the panopticum 
of the history of the world and its life forms, he himself does not, in his 
own understanding, rise above the mediocre mentality of the life forms 
he reports on. Despite his occasional critical amusement, he is no better 
and no worse than all the other immortals. Sharing their physical shape, 
be it that of a single-cell organism or a mollusk or whatever, he is simply 
“one of them,” frequently tied to them by genealogy and usually not per- 
ceived as disturbingly foreign. In other words, immortality, his and that 
of others, is not characterized by growth in wisdom or mastery of life but 
as an eternity of mediocrity. The immortal is the Everyman of world his- 
tory. But the point is that the immortals are by no means discontent with 
their life without end; they are not normally enthusiastic about it, but at 
all times take it for granted without questioning it; and Qfwfq does not 
complain about it either. 

A closer look at some typical cosmicomics may now flesh out this 
summary preview. Qfwfq’s vignettes of times past, generally about a 
dozen pages in length, are prefaced by a few lines of introduction describ- 
ing early conditions of the universe, the solar system, or the Earth, 
usually with reference to scientific findings or hypotheses concerning 
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astrophysical or biological evolution in the making. The ensuing text 
imaginatively endows these pre- or paleo-historical worlds with a mul- 
titude of life forms. Be they single-cell organisms, fish, amphibians, or 
human-like or even unmistakably human vertebrates, such as fishermen or 
pirates, without exception they have minds analogous to Qfwfq’s, which 
can only be classified as human (and not merely because they are capable 
of speech). 

To start at the beginning, contrary to Calvino’s flouting of chrono- 
logical order: even shortly before the Big Bang, there were life forms, 
cramped together in a “point,” that treated each other in a way that 
must have struck twentieth-century readers as familiar from their every- 
day life—so one hears in “Tutto in un punto” (“All at one point,” in 
Le Cosmicomiche). Cleaning ladies, gossipy and forever complaining, were 
common even then, as were immigrant families with many children who 
inconsiderately let their clothes lines intrude into the neighbors’ living 
space; and then there was the cook who shared her bed with a friend but 
emerges as the one popular person in this conflict-prone habitat because 
she finds the meaning of her life in practicing her “amore generale” by 
serving all the world her special Italian pasta—an ambition that becomes 
gloriously realistic only after the Big Bang has brought space and time 
into being, not without her giving a helping hand, by the way, which 
enhances her popularity even further (“dando inizio . . . allo spazio,” 60). 
And all these people, with their inadequacies and quirky virtues, live for- 
ever, all the way into the same present as the equally immortal narrator 
Qfwfq. This is in fact very important to him. For he points out in this 
vignette: when sometime in the twentieth century he runs into acquain- 
tances from his Big Bang years, at a bus stop, in the cinema, or in a bar, 
not only are words of praise heard once again for the cook and her pasta, 
but the quarrels and badmouthing, explicitly called pitiful and narrow- 
minded, start right up again (“mentalità . . . ristretta, . . . meschina,” 57). 

Life is similar, though described with a milder sense of humor, in the 
extended family featured in “Fino a que dura il Sole,” mentioned above. 
Flung into space from their galactic home by the explosion of a super- 
nova, this family (it happens to be Qfwfq’s) settles on Earth, which is 
still shaken by primordial turbulences but promises to be in a more stable 
cosmic neighborhood. Yet domestic peace still eludes them. To the dis- 
may of the grandfather and the rest of the family, Qfwfq’s grandmother, 
after a mere four billion years of residence, is afraid of another cataclysm, 
this time of the explosion of the sun, expected at the end of another four 
billion years. So she insists on the family’s moving to a more attractive 
residential location in the galaxy or even another galaxy, and begins to 
pack straightaway, even though the Italian neighbors are nice enough 
and schools within easy reach. But the family squabbles about this, which 
impinge upon the grandfather’s hoped-for peaceful “retirement,” outlast 
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geological ages, as do the suitcases (including a hat box) and the family’s 
cranky turns of phrase, which are not yet dated in the twentieth century. 
And so they live ever after, if not always happily, then at least content in 
their way, perhaps enjoying their quarrels more than they admit. 

More often than not, this is the life of Calvino’s immortals, wher- 
ever and whenever they live. To take another look at Qfwfq’s family, 
which figures prominently throughout the cosmicomics: post-Big-Bang 
and pre-solar-system, in “Sul far del giorno” (“At Daybreak,” in Le 
Cosmicomiche), they live on a rotating nebular cloud that gradually con- 
denses and becomes the Earth. Here the grandmother, who mourns the 
passing of the good old days, is above all interested in her lost cushion 
made of some kind of galactic matter; her grandchildren, who play with 
some newfound substance they think is nickel, are lost and found again, 
as is the cushion. Qfwfq’s sister gets stuck and buried in the condens- 
ing matter of the Earth and is not found again until 1912, in Canberra, 
married to a retired railroad man. When he was a child, Qfwfq played 
marbles with hydrogen atoms that kept forming in space and eventually 
consolidated into a new galaxy and sped away to the edge of the uni- 
verse, with Qfwfq clinging on for dear life (“Giochi senza fine” [ “Games 
Without End,” in Le Cosmicomiche]). Another vignette from the same 
collection, “Quanto scommettiamo” (“How much shall we bet?”), is 
set in the unlimited void when the universe arose from the interaction 
of hydrogen clouds and centrifugal and gravitational pulls. Here, Qfwfq 
spends his time betting against another youngster (for sums of money 
that can be deposited in Swiss banks) because there is nothing else to do. 
While sweeping cosmic processes such as planets condensing are in prog- 
ress all around them, they concentrate on making their bets, sometimes 
on big astrophysical questions like what will happen among the celestial 
bodies or whether a universe was in the making or not, at other times, 
and with keener interest, it seems, on comparative trivialities: will Arsenal 
win the football game or Real Madrid? Will the Wall Street stock market 
go up or down? Which horse will win at Longchamps? In the age when 
Qfwfq is an insect-eating amphibian, his erotic prospects founder on his 
rejection of the prejudices rampant in that species (“Lo zio acquatico” 
[“The Aquatic Uncle,” in Le Cosmicomiche]). When in an early stage of its 
development the earth is showered day in, day out by fragments and dust 
of meteorites as well as the detritus of other planetary systems (pear cores, 
Ionic capitals, broken pieces of Egyptian monuments, European newspa- 
pers, knick-knacks, etc.), Qfwfq’s first wife, Xha, becomes a control freak 
about cleanliness and order, while he could not care less—and promptly 
runs into a potato-peeling young woman in a remote planetary region 
who shares his feelings about order and neatness so sympathetically that 
divorce and marriage will soon follow (“I meteoriti” [“The Meteorites,” 
in La Memoria del mondo]). “La Luna come un fungo” (“The Mushroom 
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Moon,” in the same volume) takes its cue from Sir George Darwin’s 
hypothesis that the moon came into being when a mushroom-like huge 
chunk of granite drifted up from Earth. But what Qfwfq finds interesting 
about this mind-boggling geophysical event that he witnesses is curiously 
commonplace: he foresees that it will create lucrative opportunities for 
fishermen on Earth, in that the water covering the globe will now flow 
into the resulting chasm, creating an ocean as well as continents surfacing 
around its shores. Businessman that he is, he also worries about competi- 
tion from other fishermen, poachers, and “pirates” included. Still, in the 
event, this geophysical upheaval will make him rich; he is last spotted in 
a plush neon-lit urban habitat where his lover enjoys parading her chin- 
chilla stole. 

To return, after this excursion to the concrete mundane realities 
of immortal life, to the questions posed early on: what is Qfwfq’s atti- 
tude to such goings-on that he observes in the day-to-day lives of his 
co-immortals over such a span of time? At times he seems to shrug his 
shoulders, mildly amused. But as one or the other of the vignettes just 
outlined reveals, he is not only a witness and the narrator, of course, but 
also a player, and sometimes the main player among these triviality-prone 
families and their associates, and over eons at that. Yet, surprisingly, he 
does not seem to give a thought to his immortal condition any more than 
the rest of them. It does not seem to be a burden or a source of bore- 
dom, let alone of frustration. And that is not all he has in common with 
those other creatures who are invariably endowed with human or at least 
human-like minds: despite his occasional vaguely critical amusement, he 
does not appear to be or to feel superior to them and their limited hori- 
zons as he might well be, thanks to a degree of wisdom gained from his 
keen observations, mostly of frailties, over immeasurable time spans. On 
the contrary, he is and remains “one of them.” 

To preclude any doubt about that, Calvino incorporated two cosmi- 
comics into his first collection that put Qfwfq and his mind-set squarely 
center stage, where it turns out to be just as petty as that of many of 
the cosmicomics’ other beings capable of speech, no matter what bio- 
logical shape they may take. In “Gli anni-luce” (“The Light Years,” in 
Le Cosmicomiche) the narrator (not named, but clearly Qfwfq), observes 
the night sky through his telescope and catches sight of a message on a 
kind of poster (“cartello”) attached to a galaxy a hundred million light 
years away that says “I saw you.” On the basis of a speed-of-light cal- 
culation, the date of what was seen can be pinpointed to the day two 
hundred million years ago (which, incidentally, suggests that the extrater- 
restrial senders must be immortal, too, or at least nearly so). The laugh- 
ably compulsive anxiety about his reputation that this causes the narrator 
is all-encompassing, an existential threat even, since inhabitants of other 
star systems and galaxies all over the universe would be able to read the 
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message. And they do. Subsequent absurd communications received from 
various remote parts of space, like “Tra-La-La-La” and the revelation that 
he is or was wearing a flannel undershirt, show him how ridiculous he 
must be in the eyes of extraterrestrials. Frantic attempts to rehabilitate 
himself by sending out signals of his own would be in vain, he feels, if 
only because the universe expands at such a rapid pace that his response 
to the slander (the nature of which is never specified, though it was appar- 
ently not without some basis in fact) would not reach its source. Besides, 
it may be assumed that the extraterrestrials would continue to enjoy their 
Schadenfreude in an ongoing cosmic game about a bad impression made 
two hundred million years ago (“cattiva impressione,” 155). The sec- 
ond of these texts of Le Cosmicomiche, “Un segno nello spazio” (“A Sign 
in Space”), with Qfwfq identified as narrator, features a similar case of 
long-distance mockery (though this story is also fraught with a good deal 
of semiotic ballast, which seems to be more important to the narrator/ 
author). The intergalactic signals Qfwfq receives in “A Sign in Space” in 
response to a “segno” of his own suggest to him malice, envy, and even 
a destructive urge. So he pays back his adversaries in the same coin by 
doing what he can to annoy them with misleading signals (“dar fastidio,” 
48), thus proving to be just as small-minded as his immortal unknown 
opposite numbers—and so many of the “people” he actually encounters 
face to face. 

How, then, to sum up, does immortality present itself overall in 
Calvino’s various collections of cosmicomics? Though one may now and 
then forget while reading these riveting outlandish narratives, immortality 
is the foundational theme of most of the texts. On balance, the answer 
can only be: in Calvino’s view, or rather, in Qfwfq’s never-contradicted 
experience, life without end invariably emerges as the eternal triumph or 
at least the viability of the all-too-human. It comes across as a condition 
and mode de vivre that, with all the differences it allows its representatives 
over vast distances and time spans, does not point to any potential for 
change beyond the intellectual status quo, not to speak of a higher degree 
of maturity or a wealth of more than “worldly-wise” wisdom, just as Peter 
Pan’s eternal youth fails to do. Yet, unlike Peter Pan’s overwhelming, if 
marginally pathological “ecstasies,” the cosmicomics’ immortality turns 
out to be a matter of more moderate joys (such as about finding a lost 
cushion) and of (usually mild and fleeting) annoyances of the common- 
place variety like cheating at a game. Adaptation to a fairly small common 
denominator is the word, and satisfaction, of sorts at least, comes with 
it, not least in the case of Qfwfq himself, who, as noted, never suffers 
from frustration over his mode of existence, unlike many immortals in 
other works of fiction; rebellion against it would be out of the question, 
indefatigable as he is in his lust for life, adventure, activity, intergalactic 
travel, play, and interaction with “people.” As a result, there is simply no 
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sustained intellectual effort on the part of any of the immortals to exam- 
ine and come to terms with the perceived “problem” of their existential 
condition. Inexhaustible narrative resourcefulness prevails over critical 
introspection and self-analysis. 

All this is, of course, presented in an at least mildly entertaining or 
amusing way: a good read if, in the long run, also somewhat repetitive 
and a trifle tiresome. Nowhere in these texts does one hear a voice, least 
of all Qfwfq’s, that brands such an entertainingly told life without end as 
weighed and found wanting. This is what distinguishes them from several 
other, usually more extensive treatments of the theme. But before turning 
to those, it is worthwhile to examine two more, though quite different, 
thought experiments on the theme, a play and a novel that go beyond 
placidly accepting the fictional “realities” of immortality to luxuriating in 
ever-enhanced enthusiasm for it. Unlike Peter Pan and the cosmicomics, 
these works envision immortality in spiritual terms, as predicated on the 
death of the body, while at the same time avoiding any suggestion of rel- 
egating it to the “beyond” of religious thought. The first is Shaw’s Back 
to Methuselah, which has, of course, played a much more prominent role 
in the history of literature than the cosmicomics—and may even enjoy 
renewed interest at a time when life extension, frequently without limit, 
has all but become an obsession (see above, p. 33). 


Utopian Vision: G. B. Shaw, Back to Methuselah 


On balance, the voice of Calvino’s narrator Qfwfq remains strangely non- 
committal, if occasionally mildly humorous, when it comes to evaluat- 
ing immortality: is it opportunity or burden, blessing or curse? Or, put 
another way: if readers are irritated to see that over billions of years of 
cosmic, geophysical, and biological development the evolution of the 
mind stagnated at a commonplace or mediocre level, the cosmicomic 
texts do not categorically contradict them, nor do they give aid and com- 
fort to those readers who might be tacitly gratified by that level, as it 
reflects, after all, their own true and tested mindset. However, by the time 
he published his Cosmicomiche vecchie e nuove in 1984, Calvino would 
likely have viewed his jeux d’esprit of the 1960s much like those irritated 
readers. For in his later years, his outlook on the world and its inhabitants 
had become increasingly pessimistic, and this change is revealed in the 
outlook of Qfwfq as it appears in the two cosmicomics first printed in the 
anthology of 1984.7! In this later perspective, the mental stagnation per- 
sisting from the Big Bang to the twentieth century might have struck the 
author as a definite shortcoming—and an unintended anticipation of his 
later dystopian perception. Seeing it that way, he would have joined ranks 
with several earlier authors of works on the theme of life without end, 
such as Karel Capek who, in his 1922 comedy à thèse Věc Makropulos ( The 
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Makropulos Secret, 1925), had emphatically dismissed immortality as an 
unproductive, indeed paralyzing eternity of repetition. This play, which 
Janáček’s opera made accessible to a wider public four years later, if in 
a somewhat mellowed re-creation, was generally read as a disillusioning 
response to Shaw’s equally doctrinaire mammoth play Back to Methuselah 
of the year before. Čapek vigorously rejected this reading in his preface 
and elsewhere, but it does make sense, at least in the forum of intellec- 
tual history, in that Shaw’s dramatic ruminations culminate in a beatific 
vision of the future of humans as “immortality” for all. In his view, this is 
the final stage of biological evolution, which would redeem mankind of 
Adam and Eve’s original sin that brought death into the world; a pseudo- 
sacral oratorio performed solo by the Lilith of theological folklore sol- 
emnly urges the immortals (who have “accepted the burden [!] of eternal 
life”) to beware of the “stagnation” that Capek, using the same word, 
was to raise as a powerful specter.?2 

Theological overtones notwithstanding—apart from Lilith, the dra- 
matis personae include Adam and Eve before and after their expulsion 
from paradise, as well as Cain and the eloquent serpent—Shaw does not 
ground his utopia of immortality on Judeo-Christian theology or its 
apocrypha. It is based instead on its antithesis: evolutionary biology as 
it flourished from Lamarck in the early nineteenth century via Darwin 
and the eugenicist Francis Galton to the geneticist August Weismann at 
the turn of the century—and as Shaw understood, criticized, and specu- 
latively developed it further. The results and implications of this biology 
continued to be effectively popularized in the early twentieth century in 
England and elsewhere by natural scientists and others, giving special 
attention to the extension and qualitative enhancement of the human 
life span. So the author of Back to Methuselah was by no means the lone 
champion of immortality, nor even the most radical at the time. The most 
extreme utopias of the 1920s, appearing shortly after Shaw’s play, were 
those that the London professor of genetics J. B. S. Haldane propounded 
in two influential essays, followed in 1930 by the futuristic science-fic- 
tion novel First and Last Men: A Story of the Near and Far Future by 
Olaf Stapledon, where long-term evolution leads to quasi-immortals (or 
at least “men” living for a quarter of a million years without giving any 
indication of dying out).?° Viewed from the vantage point of present-day 
science, experts assure us, Shaw’s speculative derivation of his utopia of 
life without end from the findings of the sciences is flawed, superficial, 
and poorly informed, and was so in 1921 when he wrote the over eighty 
pages of his preface examining the relevant scientific findings, and even 
more so in 1944 when he penned almost twenty pages of a postscript that 
does not revise any of his earlier arguments.?4 This, of course, does not 
mean that the creative literary vision of his drama, which he considered 
his supreme achievement and intellectual testament,?° is uninteresting or 
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rendered invalid—the reception of the “world classic” (as Shaw, no mar- 
tyr to modesty, called it)?° into the canon of world literature is ample 
proof that it is not. 

The preface and postscript attempt to provide the theoretical ground- 
work of Back to Methuselah without, however, bothering much with the 
scientific minutiae. Instead, they are driven by Shaw’s robust polemics 
against Darwin’s concept of evolution as outlined in On the Origin of 
Species in 1859. What he objects to is the “paralysing fatalism” or “soul- 
less determinism” of natural selection, which he finds depressing, as it 
categorically excludes all further development toward “improvement” 
of mankind but not toward moral and social degeneration?” (the horror 
scenario that H. G. Wells had vividly foreseen a generation earlier in his 
novel The Time Machine). Rejecting Darwin’s and the Neo-Darwinists’ 
supposedly mechanistic concept of evolution, Shaw subscribes to Henri 
Bergson’s notion of creative evolution, the theory, that is, of the gen- 
erative potential of the “élan vital” that was all the rage with intellectu- 
als at the time. Translated into English in 1911, Bergson’s L’Evolution 
créatrice (1907) became an all but sacred text in Shaw’s eyes, a gospel 
proclaiming “the genuinely scientific religion” of the twentieth century 
(290, 269, 332, 337). Yet while making a fetish of this creative evolu- 
tion driven by the “Life Force,” Shaw portrays it in rather vague terms, 
except for his stress on the “Lamarckian” notion of the inheritability of 
acquired qualities. What matters most to him is that the “Life Force” 
as it “incarnates” itself in humans enables and virtually guarantees man’s 
control over nature and the circumstances of his life (692). Included in 
this guarantee is nothing less than the promise of the practically unlimited 
extension of the human life span, barring accidents, and the enhanced 
quality of life that comes with it—so Shaw claims under the influence of 
Weismann’s theory that the unending process of cell-division observed in 
the life of amoebas augurs well for deathlessness elsewhere in the realm 
of organic life (268-69, 696). This would be the most important mes- 
sage of a religion truly in keeping with the science of the time. In this 
spirit, Back to Methuselah was written as a “contribution” to a “modern 
Bible” (269). Unlimited longevity, explicitly called “immortality,” gradu- 
ally emerges as the overall theme of this philosophically ambitious play. 
“[In it] I exploit the . . . interest of the philosopher’s stone which enables 
men to live for ever” (339). “Immortality is natural,” he had learned 
from Weismann; death is not; it is “only an artifice,” whatever that means 
(696). There is a difference, though, to which the reader is alerted by the 
subtitle, A Metabiological Pentateuch: what Shaw, unlike Weismann, has 
in mind is an immortality that is in effect and in its ultimate stage purely 
mental. In an autobiographical aside in his postscript, he admits that in 
his eighty-ninth year, his physical competence (senses, memory, mobility) 
is not what it once was, “yet my mind still feels capable of growth; for 
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my curiosity is keener than ever. My soul goes marching on,” apparently 
thanks to the unfailing “Life Force” within him (697). Mind versus body, 
mind overcoming body—that is indeed the evolutionary trajectory lead- 
ing to immortality in Back to Methuselah. It is a long way, though, to this 
purely mental final stage of “évolution créatrice”; it is not approached 
until the last of the five parts of the “Pentateuch,” which is set in the 
year 31,920. And even at that point it has not been reached, though it is 
imminent by then. The parts preceding the final one (entitled “As Far as 
Thought Can Reach”) are freestanding plays, holding their own, but they 
also function as a series of preludes to the concluding one: as way stations 
to immortality. 

The starting point is Eden, with its customary personnel: Adam and 
Eve (created by Lilith), the worldly-wise serpent, and Cain, too, in due 
course; and, like the “other” Pentateuch, the first act of the first part of 
Shaw’s, entitled “In the Beginning, B. C. 4004,” explains how death 
came into the world. But it is a pointedly different story, dispensing 
entirely with the apple of the tree of knowledge of good and evil and 
with God’s anger. Instead, not long after creation, Adam cannot bear 
the idea that he will be destined to immortality in paradise, as the then 
conventional Christian interpretation of Genesis maintained (see above, 
pp. 24-25). He complains of the horror “of having to exist always and 
for ever,” which, not least, is the “horror of having to endure myself for 
ever! ... I am not strong enough to bear eternity” (342-43, 351). So, 
together with Eve and instigated by the eloquent reptile that provides 
the necessary information, Adam “invents” death to release themselves 
from immortality (376). What puts an end to their lives, which will last 
a thousand years, as Adam decrees arbitrarily, does not however extin- 
guish human life by any means. On the contrary, it will continue to 
flourish indefinitely, thanks to procreation as invented in paradise: with 
well-considered allusion to “évolution créatrice,” Eve will “create” new 
Adams and Eves (358). And as the curtain rises “a few centuries later” 
on the second act of “In the Beginning,” in an oasis in Mesopotamia, 
there is Cain—who, for his part, does not know what to do with the 
thousand years of lifetime that await him. His father Adam is no help 
as he looks back and speaks of the “terror of eternity, of immortality” 
(376) from which he escaped after inventing death and starting to toil 
day in, day out in his vegetable garden. 

The problem, of course, is that Adam’s voluntary limitation of the 
life span through his “invention” of death must amount to a rejection of 
the “Life Force” that animates the scientific “religion” that Shaw pro- 
pounds so fervently: this invention is the real original sin as Shaw sees 
it. So in the following four parts of Back to Methuselah he undertakes to 
undo this “fall” step by step. In each of these stages—from twentieth- 
century industrialized England all the way to a bucolic temple compound 
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evocative of classical Greece some 30,000 years later—an ever longer life 
span is achieved, with “immortality,” while not yet achieved, coming into 
full view at the very end. Accordingly, the Pentateuch by the grace of 
Shaw culminates in part 5 as a kind of secular eschatology. The more soci- 
ological and political focus of parts 2, 3, and 4 is abandoned. Instead, a 
link is established back to the first part, in that Adam and Eve, or at any 
rate their loquacious “ghosts,” as well as Cain and the serpent, return to 
the stage toward the end, thus framing the five parts: from the “inven- 
tion” of death to its imminent demise. 

The second part introduces the idea of a comparatively modest pro- 
longation of life as the first step in the overall project of regaining immor- 
tality. Entitled “The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas,” it secularizes the 
pseudo-biblical aura of the first part; throughout the overgrown conver- 
sations that make up the bulk of it, there is unrelenting discussion, echo- 
ing the preface, of the anti-Darwinist creative evolution as the foundation 
of the “religion of the twentieth century” (429). More specifically these 
conversations, primarily those of the two well-off, scientifically informed 
brothers Barnabas and two English politicians up for re-election in 1920, 
revolve around the social and political problems arising after the recently 
ended First World War. They hinge on the normal human life span and 
the need for its prolongation to at least three hundred years. Resolving 
these issues of national importance would require a higher degree of intel- 
lectual competence than (English) mankind has at its disposal at the time. 
Longer life would generate knowledge and wisdom more beneficial to 
the projected “welfare government” than experience gained on the golf 
course or a grouse shoot (416, 419). So the brothers attempt to persuade 
the politicians to make “Back to Methuselah” their election campaign 
slogan—without much luck, as the politicians show little confidence in 
the gospel of the Hampstead visionaries pontificating far from the reali- 
ties of Westminster. But their missionary zeal is undimmed: they remain 
confident that the necessary life extension will come about as unfailingly 
as tomorrow’s sunrise, even without alchemistic elixirs and lemon diets: 
“The thing will happen” (432). 

And it does. “The Thing Happens” is the title of part 3. Now, we are 
in the year 2170. Two marginal dramatis personae of the second part re- 
enter: the daft tennis-playing vicar and the parlor maid who in part two 
was about to be married and became thoughtful about the threefold pro- 
longation of her life span. He is an archbishop now, she a cabinet mem- 
ber, both of them well over two hundred years old and clearly still full 
of that energy which Shaw would have labelled with that magic French 
term. These two are exceptional, however. All the others in the ensemble 
of the third part have not—as yet—been affected by the life-extending 
“miracle” worked by the “vital force,” nor has the rest of the global, or at 
least British, population, although it is suspected that there are exceptions 
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as yet to be identified (487-88). Nonetheless, the conversations center on 
those practical sociological problems arising from the more widespread, 
though not universal, extreme longevity to come, with which demogra- 
phers are intensely concerned in our own time: the retirement age, the 
level and duration of pension payments, anxiety about old-age poverty, 
the extension of professional employment into more advanced years, and 
the social disadvantages arising from these developments for the younger 
generations, and, last but not least, existential issues like the disintegra- 
tion of family life and other meaningful bonds, such as friendship and 
partnership, in the wake of previously unheard-of age differences. Such 
conditions would lead to the loneliness of longer-lived individuals who 
would perceive humans of normal life span as children, although, on the 
other hand, they would not need to live in fear of “three hundred years of 
rheumatism” (471, 490). So the life of the long-lived among the short- 
lived would be both “glorious” and “terrible” (471). 

In part 4, the tables have been turned: by the year 3000, demographic 
conditions have developed to the point where humans aged hundreds of 
years are in the majority, at least in some regions such as the west coast of 
Ireland, where the encounter of “shortlivers” and “longlivers” gives rise 
to more acute problems. What remains (or is increased) is the lack or dif- 
ficulty of communication, which has by now extended to the semantics of 
everyday vocabulary. The “Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman” (the title 
of this part) has global political dimensions: a highly honored dignitary 
and his high-ranking diplomatic entourage travel to Galway at the behest 
of the British Commonwealth Government (headquartered in Baghdad), 
hoping to get advice on pressing problems of international politics from 
their much longer-lived and therefore presumably more advanced oppo- 
site numbers. They are not taken seriously as conversation partners and 
representatives of their civilization because of their limited life expectancy 
and corresponding low degree of sophistication, which was normal in the 
twentieth century, but has meanwhile become wholly unsatisfactory, at 
least in Ireland. They are perceived as children whose presumed wisdom 
is in fact stupidity, folly, and immaturity. So the Irish of the future glee- 
fully throw dust in the eyes of the British by fobbing them off with the 
pronouncements of an “oracle” in a supposed temple (543). (Shaw’s pri- 
vate chuckle is not hard to imagine.) The meeting of cultures degenerates 
into farce. But it does have explosive implications as the “almost immor- 
tals” do not conceal their suspicion that the visitors, whom they treat 
“as if they were dirt beneath their feet” or “worms,” might not even be 
human and might therefore be wiped out like vermin or colonial popula- 
tions—H. G. Wells’s War of the Worlds comes to mind with the reminder 
that the Martians might exterminate the English much as the English did 
the Tasmanians. That the advanced Irish deal with their own offspring 
in the same way if they consider them underdeveloped is of course small 
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comfort.?8 Not surprisingly, the visitors, represented by the elderly gen- 
tleman of the title, do not seriously aspire to longevity or immortality as 
a way of correcting their perceived inferiority; it would be unbearable, 
they imagine. But in this, or any other respect, they do not give the 
impression that it is they, rather than the long-lived conceited murder- 
ers, who might be the truly more advanced or more civilized variety of 
the species. This “even-handedness” about human failings risks arousing 
the suspicion that Shaw succumbs to universal pessimism, encompassing 
ages and civilizations. 

To the contrary, the fifth and concluding part, “As Far as Thought 
Can Reach,” celebrates unrestricted evolutionist optimism. It is the year 
31,920 A.D.; the human life span extends to thousands of years (570, 
624). People are no longer born through sexual procreation as pio- 
neered by Adam and Eve, but by breaking the shell of an outsized egg 
of unexplained origin, from which they hatch in a developmental stage 
corresponding to that of a twentieth-century seventeen-year-old (576). 
Their “childhood” or juvenile phase, which is spent dancing, playing, 
and flirting, lasts a mere four years. What follows is the “eternity” of 
life, which will be “infinitely interesting” (580), unlike the tedium that 
plagues immortals in other works of fiction. Oddly enough, though, 
“human” creatures hatched from “huge” eggs are referred to as “the 
immortals” in a stage direction (606, cf. 579), while elsewhere one 
learns that it is only the “destiny” of humans “to be immortal,” which 
is not quite the same (620). This conundrum is made somewhat less 
obscure by the “ancients,” a man and a woman intended as represen- 
tatives of the advanced degree of consciousness that naturally follows 
youth. After only hundreds of years have they acquired “a direct sense 
of life,” which allows them to see the world and themselves as eternal 
(“I am the eternal life”), even though their bodies, they concede, will 
“sooner or later” decay as a result of an “accident” of some kind (617, 
579-80). But that does not disturb them, since for them “the final real- 
ity” is their immaterial self, which will last indefinitely, apparently even 
outlasting the all-but-inevitable accidents (619). This essence of the self 
is purely spiritual: “The thought is the life” (622). For the time being, 
however, the “ancients” remain in the prison of their body, apparently 
awaiting the fatal accident that liberates them from it. 


THE SHE-ANCIENT. But still I am the slave of this slave, my body. 
How am I to be delivered from it? 

THE HE-ANCIENT. That, children, is the trouble of the ancients. 
For whilst we are tied to this tyrannous body we are subject to its 
death, and our destiny is not achieved. 

THE NEWLY BORN. What is your destiny? 

THE HE-ANCIENT. To be immortal. 
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THE SHE-ANCIENT. The day will come when there will be no 
people, only thought. 
THE HE-ANCIENT. And that will be life eternal. (620) 


One thing emerges clearly amid this abstruse argumentation: true, 
spiritual immortality will not be achieved until some undetermined point 
in the future; the designation and self-designation of this or that drama- 
tis persona as “eternal” or “immortal” must therefore in effect be refer- 
ring to immortality as “destiny,” rather than to the literal status quo. This 
immortality, then, is part of a secular eschatology. There is no hint of an 
otherworldly beyond. This is how Shaw’s vision of the future differs from 
the dogma of death and the life to come as propounded by the estab- 
lished religions that Shaw’s scientific gospel aims to replace. But how is 
the ultimate stage of “life” beyond the “death” of the “body” to be imag- 
ined? At this point the argumentation of the avowed rationalist opens the 
floodgates of the mystical and the surreal. The premise is obviously the 
liberation of the self from the “tyranny” of the body, its flesh and blood 
and head, that the two ancients (who are the only source of information 
here) are confident to achieve at some point. But what then? “What do 
you want to be?” they are asked; their answer is “a Vortex”: not a vortex 
with an underlying material substance, be it water, gas, or atoms, but in 
the sense of “a power over those things” (622-23). This can only be the 
“Life Force” itself. Yet the reader who tries to come to grips with these 
words is left to his own devices. Indeed, the dramatis personae last seen in 
and out of the Garden of Eden seem to have their brief encore in the final 
part for this very reason: to throw into relief the question of the meaning 
and contents of the immortality that was hailed as mankind’s “destiny.” 
Charged by Lilith with the task of understanding and evaluating develop- 
ments from paradise to the thirty-first millennium, Adam, or his “ghost” 
rather, takes stock of the millennia that have by now culminated in at least 
near-immortality as a guaranteed prelude to literal immortality: “I can 
make nothing of it, neither head nor tail. What is it all for? Why? Whither? 
Whence? We were well enough in the garden. And now the fools have 
killed all the animals; and they are dissatisfied because they cannot be 
bothered with their bodies! Foolishness, I call it” (629). 

This is the “ghost” of the inventor of death summing it all up; he 
could hardly be meant to be the mouthpiece of the author. Instead, it is 
Lilith who has the last word, which by the logic of the play à thèse would 
also be the author’s. Having been introduced in the very beginning as 
the mother of Adam and Eve and confirming now that mankind is her 
“seed” (349, 628), she can be expected to voice utopian confidence in 
the eschatological bliss and glory of immortality, and that expectation is 
not disappointed (629-31). Her solo oratorio, looking back and ahead, 
sounds like a pseudo-religious credo or an oration of the “Life Force.” 
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With all that, though, it is not a monotone hallelujah: over countless mil- 
lennia, Lilith’s children and children’s children also caused her pain with 
their cruelty, their destructive frenzy, and their rejection of the idea of 
immortality as an old wives’ tale. Yet she has not lost her faith in man- 
kind because, surprisingly, it aspires to “redemption from the flesh” and 
thereby to its transformation into immaterial vortexes, amounting to a 
“whirlpool in pure intelligence.” That sounds like an echo of the confi- 
dent belief of the “ancients,” and Lilith does indeed confirm their para- 
dox: having “accepted the burden of eternal life . . .[,] their life does not 
fail them even in the hour of their destruction.” In other words, human 
life survives the destruction or the decay of the body. For it is the “spirit,” 
having been liberated from the fetters of “matter” and “flesh,” that 
constitutes “life”: “The thought is the life.” And at this point, pseudo- 
religious revelation once again becomes irritatingly abstruse: not only is 
Lilith, according to her own words, the source of all human life, which 
she monitors with motherly concern, in the distant future, her “seed,” 
she is sure, will have become “all life and no matter”; then humans will 
be “one with” her, “supersede” her, and fill the universe with life “to its 
uttermost confines.” For “of Life only is there no end.”?? 

Even if one disregards the conceptual fog of this concluding oratory, 
it is hard to see how the final stage of mankind’s “evolution” as envisioned 
here can be called human in any meaningful way. Has what we consider 
human not become extinct, buried under an avalanche of spiritual palaver? 
It may be coincidence, but it is nonetheless telling that, in an emphatic 
response to the “ancients’” holding forth on the glorious future that awaits 
mankind, the word “inhuman” is used disapprovingly, no less than three 
times (621). This response does not lead to further discussion, but may 
unintentionally provide a cue for critical reservations about Shaw’s vision 
of immortality. And is the utopia Lilith proclaims as the acme of wisdom 
(and the “message” of the play) not strikingly abstract and devoid of intel- 
ligible contents—much like the supremely creative “Life Force” itself, 
which comes across as an empty mantra? (T. S. Eliot ridiculed it as a fetish 
shortly after the play’s publication.)?° From an intellectual who through- 
out his long life as a socialist and humanist was a passionate critic of the 
concrete problems of “this world” and his time, one might have expected 
(as contemporary reviewers did) a more articulate attitude even to the “sur- 
real” topic of immortality that was much in the air at the time. That would 
have been an attitude that would not shrink from thoughts about the con- 
tents and the meaning of that “eternal” life that he preached, inspired by 
contemporary science. True, in Back to Methuselah life without end is cel- 
ebrated in the spirit of all the unreserved euphoria of which a rationalist is 
capable; but in comparison with the rich imaginary worlds of the various 
Golden Ages or Isles of the Blest, the putative blessings of Shaw’s immor- 
tality tend to fade into faceless clichés. 
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The Living Dead: Adolfo Bioy Casares, The Invention of Morel 


Shaw’s vision of immortality as “life eternal” sublimated to pure spiritu- 
ality at some future stage of evolution may gain sharper contours if one 
views its place in intellectual history from the vantage point of a work 
of fiction written two decades later, whose inspiration derives not from 
highly imaginative biological extrapolation but from philosophical, spe- 
cifically epistemological, rumination merging into fantasy. Like Back to 
Methuselah, it too defines the existential mode of immortality as incor- 
poreal permanence, but in a distinctly different way and context. This 
is Adolfo Bioy Casares’s surrealistic novel La invención de Morel (The 
Invention of Morel, 1964). Now deemed a classic, and widely acclaimed 
since its publication in Buenos Aires in 1940, it is the most renowned 
work of the Argentinian homme de lettres who was prominent in the orbit 
of Victoria Ocampo’s pioneering literary magazine Sur.3! The preface, 
written by his friend and mentor Jorge Luis Borges, to whom the book is 
dedicated, ranges far and wide in Western literature, speaking of Kafka’s 
Prozefs, Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw, Julien Green’s Le Voyageur 
sur la terre, and La invencion de Morel in the same breath and celebrating 
the latter as the foundational document of Latin American literature of 
“imaginación razonada” (reasoned imagination) or of Magic Realism, as 
we might label it today. 

With Shaw’s magnum opus (which Bioy Casares is likely to have 
known),*? the slim volume shares the premise that the death of the body 
is the sine qua non of immortality, which is therefore spiritual in one way 
or another. But there is a difference: in La invencion de Morel, immortality 
can be gained, willingly or otherwise, by an individual through techno- 
logical manipulation, rather than by everyone as an inescapable result of a 
predictable development of the species, and can be achieved at any time in 
the present of the novel, rather than in an unimaginably distant future and 
its arguably different world. Moreover, in Bioy Casares’s novel, immortal- 
ity is endowed with some specific contents (beyond Shaw’s vague rheto- 
ric), namely “love.” This life without end is the immortality of the soul 
(“alma”), rather than Shaw’s “thought” or “spirit.” Yet both are equated 
with “life,” and with both writers this is life on earth. But while Shaw’s 
idea of it, as it is fully developed in the final part of his play, remains 
somewhat abstract, the “vida” of Bioy Casares’s post-mortal immortals 
is indistinguishable from the concrete realities of the everyday mundane 
life in the earlier twentieth century, which it mimics in “virtuality” (in a 
sense to be explained presently). Nonetheless, Bioy Casares’s concept of 
immortality is much like Shaw’s, in that it takes on the appearance of a 
deliberately secular counterpoint to religious doctrines of otherworldly 
salvation or, at least to Hellenistic-Christian notions of an afterlife of the 
soul in a non-terrestrial beyond. But highly original, in this context, is the 
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twist that La inyención de Morel introduces: it is a surreal “machine” that 
brings about the transformation from corporeal mortality to incorporeal 
immortality. This may be seen as a prescient anticipation or analogy of 
“transhumanist” or “posthumanist” speculations about the transforma- 
tion of temporally limited biological life into indestructible virtuality by 
saving the digitized contents of the brain—the personality, in fact—in the 
form of a computer file (remotely comparable to Arthur C. Clarke’s con- 
cept of immortality in The City and the Stars). 

The novel is set in a cartographically obscured island in the 
Pacific. It is there that the nameless narrator, vaguely introduced as a 
Venezuelan refugee from criminal justice, writes the diary that consti- 
tutes the novel. In spite of the buildings on the island, a chapel and a 
palatial museum, he correctly considers his refuge uninhabited—until 
one day fifteen people, civilized, wearing old-fashioned clothes, speak- 
ing French and looked after by the same number of servants, appear out 
of the blue for a vacation. The visitors completely ignore the narrator/ 
diarist; apparently they do not even see him, which irritates him all the 
more as he falls head over heels in love with one of them, Faustine, and 
is consumed by jealousy of her companion Morel. Ever more dumb- 
founded by the strange goings-on, he overhears what Morel explains 
to the interlopers on their last day on the island: throughout the week 
of their stay he had “photographed”#* them all and himself as well, but 
not in the ordinary sense of the word. Rather, he had used a machine 
(“maquina”) of his own invention to record continuously not only the 
visual presence of the individuals and their interactions in time and 
space, but also their acoustic, olfactory, and tactile presence, in other 
words, everything about them accessible to sense perception, their con- 
versations, activities, and movements included, and had thereby made 
indelible their personalities and this phase of their lives in “complete, 
reproduced, identical” form.*4 These “living reproductions”? are, of 
course, only three-dimensional images (“imagenes”) that move around, 
speak, engage in activities and social life; but no observer, the narrator 
insists, would recognize that they are not reality, which, in fact, they 
only reproduce or represent (62, 48). What Morel had created, then, 
was a kind of multi-sensual “film,” as he says, of the entire week that the 
strangers stayed on the island, in their “private paradise.”?° 

But that is not all. Much as in a nonstop drive-in cinema, the “living 
reproduction” of that week on the island will from now on be repeating 
itself again and again for all time and without the slightest change. The 
people, Morel among them, and their experiences will remain here for- 
ever: “Even if we left tomorrow, we would be here eternally.”3” “We shall 
live in this photograph forever” or “for eternity.”°8 This permanence of 
the three-dimensional multi-sensual “film” repeating itself ad infinitum is 
due to the permanent functioning of the motors of the projector securely 
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housed in the museum, which are kept operating by the tidal motion of 
the sea. It follows: 


Even if we left tomorrow, we would be here eternally, repeating con- 
secutively the moments of this week, powerless to escape from the 
consciousness we had in each one of them—the thoughts and feel- 
ings that the machine captured. We will be able to live a life that 
is always new, because in each moment of the projection we shall 
have no memories other than those we had in the corresponding 
moment of the eternal record, and because the future, left behind 
many times, will maintain its attributes forever.*? 


This “rotating eternity” or “life that is repeated” is “our immor- 
tality”: the immortality that Morel “invented.”4° It is the perpetuation 
of humans (“perpetuación del hombre”) in the shape of “imagenes” as 
Morel sees it (55). And “atrocious” as it may appear to the outsider, it 
is “quite acceptable to those who dwell there ... forever”; indeed, it 
amounts to the experience of an “intimate paradise.”4! True, the narrator 
is skeptical about Morel’s “hopes,” since his invention preserves “nothing 
but sensations”;4#? but he concedes that Morel’s invention would inevita- 
bly be perfected in the future: “One’s thoughts or feelings during life—or 
while the machine is recording—will be like an alphabet with which the 
image will continue to comprehend all experience (as we can form all the 
words in our language with the letters of the alphabet). Then life will be a 
repository for death.”44 

This glimpse of the ultimate future may or may not prepare the reader 
for the startling revelation that the narrator’s diary withholds until shortly 
before the end of the novel: the soul of the person that Morel’s machine 
“photographs” or reproduces, that is to say, the ensemble of the senses— 
“When all the senses are synchronized, the soul emerges,” says Morel— 
transmigrates from this person to the immortal “imagen”—and the person 
dies.** Immortality is predicated on physical death; Morel, who “invented 
immortality,” is a murderer, it dawns on the narrator (87, 67). All who 
inhabit the insular refuge for a week, Morel included, have been dead for 
some time, as they are nothing but their own “imagenes.” Faustine, the 
narrator /diarist’s virtual beloved, is no exception. She exists forever as a 
mere “imagen”—an unbearable thought for the narrator/diarist. 

But he does not give up. He manipulates Morel’s machine to project 
himself into the endlessly repeated reproduction of the group’s vacation 
on the island, integrating himself as a participant into the events already 
“filmed” or “photographed.” “I arranged the records; the machine will 
project the new week eternally.”4° He knows, of course, that his self- 
willed metamorphosis into an immortal “imagen” (88, 68) will simul- 
taneously bring about his death, but this suicide does not trouble him 
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in the least. For only this way, physically dead yet living in virtuality as 
an “imagen,” thanks to Morel’s invention, will he be able to be close 
to Faustine or rather to her “imagen” for all time. And he makes abun- 
dantly clear what this means to him: “Spending my life in seraphic con- 
templation of her. That way is open to me: to live, to be the happiest of 
mortals”; “the real advantage of my situation is that now death becomes 
the condition and the pawn of my eternal contemplation of Faustine.” “I 
[more exactly, his “imagen,” of course] shall spend eternity in the joyous 
contemplation of Faustine.”*4° 

This “virtualistic” variation of Nietzsche’s “joys all want eternity” 
seems to confirm the conviction expressed early on and repeated near the 
conclusion: that it was not desirable “that the whole body should be kept 
alive [in the state of immortality]. We should seek to preserve only the 
part that has to do with consciousness.”47 The narrator/diarist is well 
aware, and accepts, what this implies: that in his immortal existence about 
to be achieved as a result of integrating himself into Morel’s “reproduc- 
tion,” his closeness to his beloved will not be one to a human being of 
flesh and blood but to a machine-made copy (“copia”) of a dead person 
(81, 63). Faustine’s “imagen” will only be “contemplated” (like an icon, 
perhaps) in this surreal relationship of “imagines” that he longs for and 
anticipates as he lies dying, with his body decomposing as a result of hav- 
ing integrated himself into Morel’s world of “imagenes”: “My soul has 
not yet passed into the image; if it had, I would have died.”48 But it is 
in the process of this passing, and when that process is completed, there 
will be no human encounter with Faustine, only the togetherness of two 
“images” or “reproductions”: of two human beings metamorphosed into 
crafted objects or unalterable “copies” of reality, in a state of “immor- 
tality.” This lack of human encounter in the virtual realm is confirmed 
by the emphatic assertion that the “imagenes” cannot absorb into their 
consciousness anything new beyond what was in it during the week of the 
“filming”; even after the perfection of Morel’s machine, expected at some 
time in the future, “the image will not be alive; objects that are essentially 
new will not exist for it. It will know only what it has already thought or 
felt.”4? In other words, unlike Shaw presumably, Bioy Casares visualizes 
immortality, once it has been achieved, not as interminable development 
to ever more intense spirituality, but as stasis, with no promise or chance 
of personal development.®® One reason for this is that his protagonist, 
unlike Shaw’s “ancients” tottering on to immortality, is aware of the per- 
sonal meaning or contents of his immortality: his unchanging love for 
Faustine, no matter how much his idea of mere “contemplation” sounds 
like amour fou in the real world, will, as he sees it, make him ecstatically 
“happy” forever. 

It is only in the very last paragraph that a different note is struck, as 
the diarist is slowly dying while his “soul” is being transformed into an 
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“imagen.” His last words (the final two sentences of his diary) suggest 
that there is something unsatisfactory about the unending contemplation 
of Faustine without a more meaningful level of human togetherness and 
without any possibility of Faustine being responsive to his “imagen,” as 
it would be something “essentially new” and thus could “not exist for” 
Faustine’s consciousness. Out of the blue, he hopes for something more 
than contemplation, which can only be personal communication with his 
beloved: “To the [hypothetical] person who reads this diary and then 
invents a machine that can assemble disjoined presences, I make this 
request: Find Faustine and let me enter the heaven of her consciousness. 
It will be an act of piety.”>! 

As the novel (the dying man’s diary) ends on this note, there is no 
indication that this hope or wish or request addressed to no one in par- 
ticular will be fulfilled, that is: no indication that the chasm between the 
world of “imagenes” and the reality of human communication or togeth- 
erness will be bridged. The status quo of the persons who have been or 
are to be transposed into life without end, whether willingly like Morel 
and the narrator or unwillingly like the vacationing strangers, remains 
unchanged at the end of the book, remotely like the virtualization of the 
personality in the computer that “posthumanists” dream of today. In the 
text, they—their “imagenes”—are pointedly revealed to be “artificial” 
constructs, as is their machine-made immortality or eternity. “Copias” 
that they are, they are the products of an “artificial system for the repro- 
duction of life,” “artificial” themselves, even “artificial ghosts”: if not 
quite works of art (as Dorian Gray aspires to be) but works of craft at its 
best, they are, in a manner of speaking, aesthetic entities—fictionalized 
within fiction. And this would be in keeping with the novel’s self-con- 
scious emphasis on its “literariness” in the sense that it refashions bits and 
pieces of earlier literary texts.52 

This reinforces the impression, suggested repeatedly by critics, that 
La invencion de Morel is a fanciful and resourceful jeu d’esprit that con- 
fines itself to the realm of the virtual or surreal. Addressing immortality, 
unlike Back to Methuselah, it does not resort to the speculations of evo- 
lutionary biology, nor does it toy with theological thinking, except per- 
haps parodistically (the pseudo-religious metaphor “heaven” [cielo] does 
not rise above noncommittal rhetoric). Instead, Bioy Casares’s thought 
experiment juggles with conundrums concerning reality and representa- 
tion,>* being and illusion, the truth of experience and literary fictional- 
ity, deliberately blurring or calling into question the differences between 
person and “imagen,” life (of the narrator, for example) and “life” (of 
the “imagenes”), organic and artificial, original and “copy.” The novel’s 
notion of immortality is colored by this ambiguity: while it is definitely 
virtual, since it is post-mortal, the mode of existence of the “fantasmas 
artificiales” (51) is nonetheless seemingly of “this world” with its love and 
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courtship and jealousy, fashion, social distinctions and tensions, etc. And 
yet, as the everlasting life of “reproductions,” this immortality is categori- 
cally or ontologically different from life without end as imagined in other 
works of fiction prominent in this study. 

Accordingly, La invención de Morel remains a minor voice in the con- 
versation about physical immortality in the here and now within the bulk 
of literature on this theme. For all that, the narrator (and with him the 
author) insists throughout on reminding the reader of the “real” time and 
place of the surreal events recorded in his diary. The time of the “eternal” 
interaction of the “immortals” (the artificial “imágenes” inhabited by the 
souls of the dead) is not eerily eschatological; it does not significantly 
antedate or postdate the present of 1940 when the book was published. 
And the place is not any kind of beyond as religions conceive it, or a 
world as fairy tales imagine it, but an island in the Pacific, which, to be 
sure, the narrator, who is in hiding from the law, makes it impossible to 
pin it down geographically, though he intriguingly parades the names of 
real places on the map before extinguishing his physical existence by sub- 
limating it into the virtuality of an “imagen.” This, then, along with the 
“realistic” appearance and psychology of the personae, might be seen as 
a teasingly “realistic” facet of La invención de MoreP+ which may help to 
assure it of a by no means negligible, if peripheral, place in the tradition 
of literary treatments of bodily immortality in the here and now. Without 
this facet, the intellectual and imaginative wealth of this one-off, multidi- 
mensional novel would hardly come into full view. 


Immortals and Their Antagonists 


Bioy Casares’s thought experiment culminates in the last words of his 
diary in a preview of the bliss of immortality that offers less than the pro- 
tagonist hopes for: instead of truly human communication, his “eternity” 
will permit only platonic “contemplation” of his beloved, who has been 
translated from her biological existence to the virtual, illusory life of a 
mere “imagen.” To put it differently, as the diarist likewise metamorpho- 
ses himself into such a post-mortal immortal “image,” he downplays the 
disappointment he anticipates by daydreaming of the miracle of authen- 
tic communication in some indefinite future, while “happily” reconciling 
himself for the time being to the mere interaction of “images” in the arti- 
ficial world that Morel had created. Absent from La invención de Morel 
is a character or voice that reads the writing on the wall: this immortality 
will always be unsatisfactory. By contrast, the thematic structures of sev- 
eral other life-without-end narratives depend on the interplay between 
the immortal or the immortals, on the one hand, and perceptive critics 
gifted with common sense and knowledge of human nature who point 
out the shortcomings of life without end, on the other. The reservations 
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about immortality expressed by such critics proceed from a variety of 
starting points: awareness of the precepts, promises, or rewards of religion 
in a narrower or wider sense (Swift, Huxley), concern about the quality 
of human life in “this world” (Besant, Clarke), about morality and social 
responsibility (Wilde), or the meaningfulness of activity in the here and 
now of a finite life (Borges). 


God-Given Finitude: Jonathan Swift, Gulliver’s Travels 


Returning to England from his third voyage to “remote nations,” 
Swift’s satirical novel (1726)>° reports, Gulliver arrives in the kingdom 
of Luggnagg on an island somewhere in the Western Pacific, where he 
chances upon an isolated small minority of the population that is exempt 
from death as a result of a spontaneous genetic mutation. With no lack of 
repellent detail these immortals, called Struldbrugs, are represented as the 
epitome of the physical and mental decline of old age. So at first glance 
(and for many readers this remains the only glance), they emerge as cari- 
catures of longevity, intended to warn against glorifying and seeking it 
as a state of supposed happiness, youth, or health. Swift gave advance 
support to this reading with his frequently quoted mot in “Thoughts on 
Various Subjects” (1706): “Every man desires to live long: but no Man 
would be old.”5° The ship’s doctor that he is, Gulliver himself might have 
seen it that way: old age is troubled by debilitating afflictions. But as it 
sinks in that the word Struldbrugs means not the elderly but “immortals” 
in the language of Luggnagg, psycho-physical decay is revealed to be the 
irremediable condition of life without end. Simple enough, yet on closer 
examination in the light of commonplace contemporaneous religious 
thinking, this diagnosis is overshadowed by questions which may seem 
to be recondite today but would have been perfectly plain in the eyes of 
English Protestants at Swift’s time, when the Enlightenment threatened 
Christian orthodoxy: what is the immortality like that God might bestow 
on humans, and what kind of life does it take to deserve it? What is god- 
fearing piety and what is intellectual sin? What invites the grace or the 
curse of the Almighty? These questions ultimately drive the Struldbrug 
story, even though they are not voiced verbatim but only whispered 
between the lines by the dean of Dublin’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral, as a 
reminder to the Christian believer. 

At a social gathering, an educated Luggnaggian explains to the trav- 
eler that on rare occasions children are born there with a red spot on their 
foreheads, indicating that they would never die. Having been intrigued by 
the idea of living “for ever” all along, Gulliver is keen on “the Happiness 
and Advantages of immortal Life” (312) and eagerly wishes he could live 
among these immortals, the Struldbrugs, who he thinks must be the wis- 
est and happiest of all humans as they cannot be touched by fear of death. 
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His hosts do not interfere with his ecstatic pursuit of this rousing thought: 
“Happiest beyond all Comparison are those excellent Struldbruggs, who 
being born exempt from that universal Calamity of human Nature, have 
their Minds free and disengaged, without the Weight and Depression 
of Spirits caused by the continual Apprehension of Death” (311). How 
would he live, Gulliver is asked in this sophisticated courtly company 
if, born a Struldbrug, he would live “for ever”? He does not hesitate 
to answer: “Happiness” would be the goal of his life, he would acquire 
wealth, study the arts and sciences, surpassing “all others” in learning, 
and would moreover familiarize himself so thoroughly with the nation’s 
history and culture as to make himself “a living Treasury of Knowledge 
and Wisdom” and indeed “the Oracle of the Nation” (312-13). Having 
reached this pinnacle of perfection, he would dedicate himself to the edu- 
cation of the young by teaching them to appreciate the “Usefulness of 
Virtue in publick and private Life” and inspiring them to fight all forms 
of corruption “by giving perpetual Warning and Instruction to Mankind; 
which ... would probably prevent that continual Degeneracy of human 
Nature so justly complained of in all Ages” (313). Barbarians would be 
“civilized,” “wonderful Discoveries” and “great Inventions” in physics 
and medicine would inevitably ensue, which would enhance mankind’s 
“Happiness” and knowledge of the world in unforeseen ways (313-15)— 
Enlightenment of the first water, unimpeded progress to perfection as 
dreamed of by Swift’s contemporaries. 

The Luggnaggians respond with laughter. One of his listeners takes 
it upon himself to correct Gulliver’s ignorance. He, too, has travelled far 
and wide and has learned that the desire for long life is universal, except 
in Luggnagg, where one lives cheek by jowl with the Struldbrugs, who 
discourage such a desire. For youth, health, and vigor are not part of 
their lives; on the contrary, theirs is “a perpetual Life under all the usual 
Disadvantages which old Age brings along with it” (316). After their 
thirtieth year, these immortals are beset by melancholy; at eighty they 
are not only afflicted by the usual follies and infirmities of senility but 
by “many more which arose from the dreadful Prospect of never dying”; 
they are “opinionative, peevish, covetous, morose, vain, talkative,” inca- 
pable of pleasure, friendship, and affection outside the family, envious 
of the Luggnaggians when they witness a funeral; their memory, “very 
imperfect” at the best of times, fails to preserve anything they might 
have learned or experienced after having reached “middle” age; most 
fortunate, or “least miserable,” are those among them who have lost it 
entirely (316-17). Therefore they are declared legally and socially dead 
after reaching eighty; at ninety they lose their hair and teeth and sense 
of taste; sickness is never-ending, names are forgotten, even those of 
persons close to them, their ability to speak deteriorates; besides, as a 
consequence of the development of language over considerable time, 
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the immortals no longer understand their mortal contemporaries or 
each other, since they may be separated by hundreds of years. 

This report, delivered not without relish, is confirmed when Gulliver 
is introduced to five or six immortals of various ages. They show no inter- 
est in the seafaring man who is the pride of the country that rules the 
waves. Not without satisfaction, therefore, he records that the Struldbrugs 
are despised and hated by everyone in Luggnagg. Ugly beyond descrip- 
tion to boot, these humans, for that is what they are after all, offer him 
“the most mortifying Sight I ever beheld” (320). 

On the final half page of the story, Gulliver draws his own conclu- 
sions from what he has seen and heard. In doing so, he goes far beyond 
the all-too-obvious thesis that long life or, for that matter, immortal life 
is not worth aspiring to since it would involve never-ending physical dis- 
comforts and mental tribulations for immortals as well as unpleasantness 
for others. The reader would easily agree with him, Gulliver sums up with 
the national penchant for understatement, that his “keen Appetite for 
Perpetuity of Life was much abated.” He is now “ashamed” of his “pleas- 
ing visions” of immortality aroused by that appetite, that is to say, of his 
enthusiastic gospel of enlightened progress as a corollary to the absence 
of death; to escape “such a Life” without end, he would throw himself 
“with Pleasure” into the arms of death, no matter how cruel it might be. 
This is the crucial passage for a reading of the Struldbrug story which sees 
more in it than the mere warning against the evils of the “long life” that 
we wish each other on New Year’s Eve. Beyond that, and more impor- 
tant, his encounter with the putatively “superiour Beings” (311) who do 
not die has taught Gulliver that death is a blessing. He is now “arm[ed ] 
against the Fear of Death”; for, deprived of its sting, death offers life a 
welcome conclusion. That is the message that the king of Luggnagg sug- 
gests Gulliver might convey to his fellow countrymen. 

It is certainly the message of the story as well, but not the only one. 
For it signals that the relationship to death as the end of life in “this 
world” is the key to the central issue of the Struldbrug story, namely the 
desire for immortality on earth in the theological, rather than the biologi- 
cal, frame of reference. To make this plausible, the interpretation has to 
go a little farther afield. 

The Struldbrugs, too, it should be remembered from Gulliver’s ini- 
tial enthusiastic reaction, have no fear, no “Apprehension of Death”—but 
for a different reason than the king: immortality makes their lives so tor- 
mented that it is no wonder they wish so fervently they could die as do 
the other Luggnaggians. Gulliver, by contrast, after meeting the immortal 
Struldbrugs, will no longer fear death since he will no longer wish away 
his mortality, but accept it. He has come to know that death is not the 
“universal Calamity of human Nature” as he initially thought with a view 
to the putatively happier immortals. Death, he sees now, is an “advantage” 
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as he might say; mortality is nothing less than redemption from evil rather 
than “the greatest Evil” (315), a blessing bestowed by the grace of God. 
Or so one may verbalize the theological dimension of Gulliver’s insight. 
For with Gulliver’s acceptance of his mortality, Swift, the high-ranking 
cleric, points to the drift of his theological thinking—which must have 
been unmistakable in the eyes of his contemporaries familiar with pulpit 
oratory so that explicit elaboration was unnecessary, but not so obvious in 
the perception of the present-day reader. 

In this thinking, the finitude of life, in keeping with the general 
Christian understanding of death (and the Last Judgment with its pun- 
ishments and rewards) is the sine qua non which God ordained for all 
mankind as the wages of Adam and Eve’s sin. It follows that Gulliver’s 
euphoric jeu d’esprit about the boon of deathlessness in “this world” 
comes across as sinful presumption: not only because it amounts to the 
rebellion of fallen man against God’s will, but even more so because his 
self-assured vision of eternal happiness in a paradise on earth is anathema. 
Of course Gulliver’s wishful vision is sobered soon enough by his realis- 
tic appraisal of the immortals of Luggnagg, and he formally abjures it. 
Neither life without end in “this world” nor the happiness of such a life 
that Gulliver initially harps on obsessively in the spirit of the lumières of 
his age is part of God’s design for human life. Instead, life on earth is to 
be seen as preparation for true immortality and bliss, which, in the under- 
standing of the pious and god-fearing, will not be ushered in until death 
opens the gate to the eternity of the Christian beyond. 

There is an evident connection between these two fundamental 
Christian positions that Gulliver’s dream challenges by twinning “the 
natural Desire of endless Life and sublunary Happiness” (315): between 
the warning against the desire for physical immortality in the here and 
now and the desire for happiness in it. English Protestant homiletics at 
the time made no bones about it, and neither did Swift in his nonliterary 
writings such as his sermons and especially his tract “On the Testimony 
of Conscience” (1744). Indeed, there are verbal echoes of such texts in 
the wording of the Struldbrug story that point to the shared theologi- 
cal frame of reference, with keywords like “fear of death,” “happiness,” 
“evil,” and “calamity” springing to mind most readily. The so-called reli- 
gious reading of this episode of Gulliver’s Travels has made the ideologi- 
cal, if not the philological, connection abundantly clear. In its light, the 
English traveler’s enthusiasm for a deathless life of happiness on earth 
brands him as a sinner or heretic—as Gulliver himself does, in less dog- 
matic terms, when in the end he pronounces himself “ashamed” of his 
“pleasing Visions” of immortality. 

A few quotations from Swift’s letters and devotional writings may 
illustrate the point. Apropos the aspiration to happiness in the world: 
the Lord “never intended anything like happiness in the present life,” 
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Swift writes in a letter of condolence to his cousin Martha Whiteway, 
whose son had died; on the frustrations of life on earth, acknowledged 
in the Bible as “Calamities . . . without Remedy” (from which, it will be 
remembered, Gulliver originally thought, the Struldbrugs were exempt) 
the posthumously published tract “On the Poor Man’s Contentment” 
has this to say: 


The holy Scripture is full of Expressions to set forth the miser- 
able Conditions of Man during the whole Progress of his Life; his 
Weakness, Pride and Vanity; his unmeasurable Desires, and per- 
petual Disappointments; the Prevalency of his Passions, and the 
Corruptions of his Reason; his Deluding Hopes, and his real, as 
well as Imaginary Fears; his natural and artificial Wants; his Cares 
and Anxieties; the Diseases of his Body, and the Diseases of his 
Mind; the Shortness of his Life; his Dread of a future State, with his 
Carelessness to prepare for it: and the Wise of all Ages have made the 
same Reflections. 

But all these are general Calamities, from which none are excepted; 
and, being without Remedy, it is vain to bewail them.” 


In the perspective of “religion,” life on earth is but “a preparation for 
a better” life, that is, for eternity in the beyond, Swift writes to another 
mother grieving over the death of her child, and in such a life after death, 
he tells Alexander Pope, whose mother is apparently on her deathbed, a 
pious and virtuous person would most assuredly be “happy.” This throws 
into relief the heresy of Gulliver’s initial enlightened fantasizing about 
the conjunction of “the natural Desire of endless Life and sublunary 
Happiness,” instead of accepting the finitude and the tribulations of life 
in the spirit of Christian humility. True happiness can only be a condition 
of true immortality, which is post-mortal life in the Heaven of Christian 
belief: “the happiness of that blessed state of living for ever with thee 
[God]... whom to know is life eternal.”°8 This implies that death, uni- 
versally feared as Gulliver saw it initially, is a gift given to the believer by 
the grace of God or, as Swift’s first biographer, John Boyle, the Earl of 
Orrery, maintained in his reading of the Struldbrug story, a “friend.”°? 
He had Swift’s word for it, of course: “It is impossible,” he wrote in his 
“Thoughts on Religion” (unpublished in his lifetime), “that any thing 
so natural, so necessary, and so universal as death should ever have been 
designed by providence as an evil to mankind.” (Gulliver’s host had 
found on his travels, and Gulliver initially wholeheartedly agreed, that 
death was universally held to be “the greatest Evil.”) Yet at the same time, 
Swift makes the distinction he had no doubt rehearsed many times in the 
pulpit: in “On the Testimony of Conscience” he reminds the reader that 
the sinner (that Gulliver was before the encounter with the Struldbrugs 
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taught him a lesson) will be relegated to “everlasting Misery” rather than 
“everlasting Happiness” on Judgment Day; keep this alternative firmly in 
mind and you will have nothing but contempt for “all the Allurements of 
the World. ”®1 

Swift’s fundamentally Christian condemnation of the desire for 
immortality and happiness on earth (the two blessings which Gulliver 
speaks of in the same breath [312, 315]) and his contrasting of earthly 
and heavenly eternity is quite unmistakable. It echoes Protestant sermons 
and devotional writing of his time and milieu. This was demonstrated in 
J. Leeds Barroll’s 1958 essay on the Struldbrugs episode that has not 
lost its relevance.6? Dean Swift wrote in that theological tradition, which 
made it all but inevitable that he situated his rumination about immortal- 
ity in conventional Christian thinking about the well-nigh Luciferian sin 
of secular presumption—a mindset that leaves no room for the Kantian 
“adventure of reason.” 

This dogmatic religious frame of reference was not swept aside entirely 
by the advances of the Enlightenment during the rest of the century. It 
was revived some three generations after Swift in the “gothic” immortal- 
ity narratives of the Romantics, the Shelleys in particular. Nonetheless, 
this frame of reference lost its relevance as secularization in its many forms 
and guises gained ground; the verdict of “sin” that threatened Gulliver no 
longer commanded credibility. But that does not mean that the desire for 
life on earth without end flourished in the centuries after Swift without 
causing raised eyebrows in some religious quarters, except that the open- 
ness of literary works to transcendence has become decidedly undogmatic 
and indeed un-Christian by the twentieth century at the latest. Aldous 
Huxley’s After Many a Summer Dies the Swan (1939) demonstrates how 
the desire for immortality “under the moon” can be put in its place, or 
indeed disillusioned, from the standpoint of vaguely religious spiritual- 
ity. It is a roman à these that, in its condemnation of the aspiration to 
immortality on earth, emerges not just between the lines as a mouthpiece 
of vaguely Far-Eastern religious promises of salvation. In that respect it 
provides a distinct counterpoint to Swift’s dogmatically Christian message 
delivered below the surface of the Struldbrug story. 


The Immortal Ape: Aldous Huxley, After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan 


From Swift’s Christian Dublin of the early 1700s to Aldous Huxley’s 
occultism-prone Southern California in the mid-1900s seems a long way. 
Yet one thing Swift and Huxley have in common comes into view as one 
focuses on the theme of immortality that their narratives share. The story 
of the Struldbrugs and the story of the English earl obsessed with the 
urge to live forever—satires both—agree in their categorical contempt for 
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the stark degeneration that immortal or near-immortal humans are inevi- 
tably reduced to: their grotesque shortcomings, moral and otherwise, 
would not have a chance of amelioration if their life, such as it is, indeed 
went on forever (as Gulliver understands once his encounter with the 
Struldbrugs makes him abandon his megalomaniac aspiration to be the 
Savior of the kingdom of Luggnagg). Also, in both works it is the fear of 
death and possible damnation on Judgment Day that drives the protago- 
nists to hope for an antidote to finitude (in Gulliver’s dream of progress 
this is “the universal Medicine” [314], which was a code word at the time 
for the elixir of life that it was thought could be distilled from the phi- 
losopher’s stone in the alchemist’s lab). Vain fantasies, of course, all the 
more so as a particularly brutal side of Swift’s as well as Huxley’s reserva- 
tions about life without end is their disillusionment of the expectation of 
eternal youth as an attribute of such a life. The archetype of this dystopian 
vision is the Tithonus of classical mythology: the immortality that Zeus 
bestowed on him taught him that deathlessness is unbearable and indeed 
a travesty of life if it is a life without eternal youthfulness. (Incidentally, 
the title of Huxley’s novel is a quotation from Tennyson’s poetic mono- 
logue “Tithonus.”)®? Moreover, the two immortality narratives did not 
materialize out of thin air; they take their cue from their respective intel- 
lectual milieux, which were rife with speculations about ways to overcome 
the organic limitations of human life. While Swift reacted against the 
alchemical dreams of the secret order of the Rosicrucians (as contempo- 
raries were well aware),°* Huxley was prompted by the biological dream 
of unlimited life extension prevalent in early twentieth-century England 
that bore fruit in Back to Methuselah. 

There is a difference, however. Swift, in his critique of the desire for 
immortality in the here and now, only needed to /int at the dogmatic 
warning, familiar to any Christian reader at the time, against playing with 
such presumptuous thoughts, which were clearly contrary to the true 
immortality that the Bible allowed believers to hope for as a state of bliss 
in the post-mortal eternity of the beyond. Huxley, on the other hand, 
rather obtrusively introduces a character, Mr. Propter, who is all but mar- 
ginal to the plot of the novel, which revolves around the multimillionaire 
Joe Stoyte’s fanatical aspiration to immortality on earth, but has a signifi- 
cant function nonetheless: he serves as the eloquent mouthpiece for the 
author’s preoccupation with a different idea of immortality altogether, 
one indebted to occultism of East Asian provenance. To the irritation of 
some critics,°° this Mr. Propter, a childhood friend of Stoyte’s and now 
an elderly eccentric, holds forth professorially for dozens of pages on 
end on his esoteric outlook: any effort to achieve physical immortality in 
“this world” or merely indefinite prolongation of life for that matter, is an 
error of judgment. What he offers instead is a vague spirituality open to 
a transcendent, forever unchanging essence that remains obscure: “pure, 
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disinterested consciousness” is the watchword.67 This spirituality is pre- 
sented more solemnly than Shaw’s “spirit,” but it too implies relinquish- 
ing distinct personhood, compensated, though, to hear Mr. Propter tell it, 
by the hope for or certainty of a fusion with the divine. True immortality, 
in Mr. Propter’s as well as the author’s understanding, would therefore be 
equivalent to the experience of a transcendent “eternity” that lacks any 
trace of Swift’s dogmatically Christian coloration. 

The why and wherefore of Mr. Propter’s presence in a novel about 
the search for physical life without end on earth now dawns on the reader. 
The attention lavished on his perspective on mankind sub specie aeterni- 
tatis, obvious to a fault perhaps, is not necessarily a gross compositional 
defect caused by the author’s sympathy with it, nor an out of place or 
regrettable “interlude” as critics have complained.®® On the contrary, 
the thematic structure of After Many a Summer Dies the Swan would be 
deficient without Mr. Propter’s (admittedly wordy) commentary. A closer 
look at the plot of the story may bring this more clearly into view. 

The craving for life without end that informs the thematic structure 
of the novel is the defining passion of Mr. Stoyte, who dominates the 
action from beginning to end. He is an unimaginably rich self-made man, 
surpassing even the great Gatsby. His property speculations, oil deals, and 
various other megaprojects—all dubious—allow him to live in ostenta- 
tious luxury on a self-designed estate, a cross of castle and skyscraper sur- 
rounded by orange groves, somewhere near Los Angeles. But there is 
a fly in the ointment of the sixty-year-old: after a stroke, he has been 
haunted by the fear of old age, death, the Last Judgment, and Hell; so he 
has for some time now been obsessively preoccupied with finding ways of 
postponing his demise indefinitely or even forestalling it entirely (51, 57, 
212, 305). To this end he has employed a sinister scientist, Dr. Sigmund 
Obispo, who conducts biological experiments in life prolongation in the 
basement of the castle, with a view to extending it to immortality (103, 
232, 313). The objects of his research are primarily carp, whose intestinal 
flora and chemicals allow them to live for hundreds of years. Could that 
benefit not be extended to higher forms of animal life, to mice, apes, 
and why not to humans as well? Mr. Stoyte lives with this hope; when- 
ever it is threatened, he tries to calm his anxiety with the mantra “God 
is Love. There is no Death,” but he does not always succeed (304). In 
any case, the hint of religious philosophy involved in this self-hypnosis 
does not point to an intellectual dimension that might lend his desire 
for immortality a minimum of dignity or worthiness. For as he lives his 
life in perpetual hope of its prolongation to the point of immortality, it 
becomes increasingly clear that this is a life of loveless sex and exploit- 
ative money-making, where even philanthropy—the financing of a chil- 
dren’s hospital and a college—degenerates into complacent self-service. 
Altogether, Stoyte comes across as an arrogantly vulgar and uneducated 
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nouveau riche without significant bonds with others (211). Huxley is 
careful to show up his mediocrity by providing him with a hired under- 
ling whose language is high-brow, teeming with literary quotations and 
cultural allusions (though it must be said that this language is eventually 
not immune to the suspicion of preciousness and snobbery). To compen- 
sate his deficiency, Stoyte has enriched his self-created world with ges- 
tures designed to suggest culture and sophistication, but what are they? 
To begin with, there is kitsch: a reproduction of the grotto of Lourdes, 
complete with a plaster Mother of God, a library without books, a mau- 
soleum with imported paraphernalia, including the sun-dried cadavers of 
assorted nuns, etc. There are also authentic European masterworks, but 
their setting raises questions about their owner’s taste: Vermeer in the 
elevator, Rubens and El Greco rubbing shoulders in the hall, Brancusi 
in the chapel, an Etruscan sarcophagus as an umbrella stand, Rodin’s 
“Le Baiser” in a Forest Lawn-like cemetery which, ominously enough, 
belongs to Stoyte—a hodgepodge devoid of meaning for Stoyte or any- 
body else. After all, the proud owner’s personal and social life has not 
become cultured or “civilized” (as Gulliver, in his vision of cultural prog- 
ress, expected even the “most barbarous” specimens of mankind would 
be [313-14]). 

This is made drastically clear at a dramatic high point of the novel 
(which Malcolm Cowley, one of its leading critics, found “highly enter- 
taining,” save for the passages where Mr. Propter has his say):72 when 
Stoyte catches his mistress in flagrante, he thinks nothing of shooting his 
rival in cold blood, though as a result of mistaken identity, he in fact kills 
the rival’s youthful and perfectly harmless assistant, and then rewards Dr. 
Obispo with a princely sum and valuable real estate for the medical cover- 
up of the premeditated murder—not suspecting that /e was the real rival. 

Clearly then, Stoyte’s ruthlessness, more emphatically than his bad 
taste, calls into question the worthiness of the life that, in his obsession 
with immortality, he leaves nothing untried to prolong. And no less ques- 
tionable are the underlings who pander to his depravity: his double-deal- 
ing business partners; his mistress who, in her way, is a match for Stoyte 
in her unscrupulous exploitation of her lover; Dr. Obispo, who cyni- 
cally takes advantage of Stoyte’s obsession; and even the highly educated 
but psychologically impaired, pornography-addicted Jeremy Pordage of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whom Stoyte hires to sort out and study the 
papers of an English aristocratic family that he acquired from the estate of 
the last of the line, the fifth Earl of Gonister (for the simple reason that 
they proved unaffordable for more deserving interested parties )—one and 
all characters that fit all too well into the consumer culture of Southern 
California that the satire presents as the embodiment of bad taste or 
worse. This is the world of the would-be candidate for unlimited exten- 
sion of life. Between the lines, a persistent “Cui bono?” cannot be missed. 
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The presence of Pordage, the archivist, is designed to provide a vivid 
answer to the question about the meaning, contents, and value of longevity 
merging into immortality that drives After Many a Summer Dies the Swan. 
For as luck would have it, he makes an unexpected discovery: towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the fifth earl, a power-hungry entrepreneur 
who profited from the slave trade, was likewise obsessed with the search for 
the “secret of eternal Life” on earth. He, too, believed that the key to this 
immortality was not to be found in an alchemist’s elixir or in “old Books,” 
not to mention “in Heaven,” but in the intestines of the carp in the muddy 
pond in the park of his castle (218-19). According to his diary, the unappe- 
tizing remedy, eaten raw, worked all too well: microbes from the intestines 
of the long-lived fish rejuvenated him in every respect in his extreme old 
age—until an erotic scandal forced him to have himself declared dead and 
to arrange for the pompous funeral of an unknown stand-in, while he with- 
drew into the vault of his ancestral home to enjoy his immortality diet. This 
is where Stoyte and his entourage find him: more than two hundred years 
old, grossly unkempt, animal-like, naked except for his Order of the Garter, 
thickly hirsute, violent, dim-witted, vegetating in his own dirt—no longer 
human. Dr. Obispo is not at a loss for a diagnosis: he drones on about the 
fact that prolongation of life, which the earl evidently achieved with the 
carp treatment, would not block one of the “mechanisms” of evolution, 
namely the slowing down of physical development, which would over time 
lead to regression, reducing the person to a “foetal anthropoid . . . come to 
maturity,” in other words, to an ape (313-14). More persuasive than this 
twist on evolutionary theory, which Dr. Obispo offers with gusto, is the 
ape-like behavior of the earl that is played out in revolting detail on the final 
pages of the book as Stoyte is learning his all-too-obvious lesson (which Dr. 
Obispo could have taught him all along but perfidiously did not): physi- 
cal longevity, let alone life without end, is anything but desirable; the only 
consolation is the knowledge that “after many a summer dies the swan”—if 
he avoids the carp diet. Sooner or later ownership of the exclusive cemetery 
will stand Stoyte in good stead, even though, as a business partner hints 
broadly, his associates will not let him end up in an imposing grave beneath 
“Le Baiser.” 

But no thesis without its antithesis, no delusion of immortality 
without intimation of immortality—that is the tension that shapes the 
thematic composition of After Many a Summer Dies the Swan. The anti- 
thetical perspective—rightly understood, there is nothing more desirable 
than eternal life—is given (some) flesh and blood in the person of the 
eccentric Mr. Propter, who lives in Stoyte’s neighborhood in self-chosen 
modest circumstances and, as noted, has no function in the plot other 
than countering Stoyte’s hoped-for immortality with what he considers to 
be true transcendence of mortality. This is “the immediate experience of 
eternity” within the mundane reality of Southern California: contact with 
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“non-human realities,” “timeless peace” “here and now,” which comes 
about when the “personality” transcends “human nature” into the sphere 
of spirit through the liberating and illuminating expansion of conscious- 
ness.’! For the convert to this credo there will be a “beatific vision,” 
indeed a unio mystica with “God” (99-100, 272-73), or the experience 
of the “kingdom of heaven . .. within” (246). “Psychological eternity” 
is the word (105). The “liberation from time” that it implies is also the 
liberation from all evils that accompany temporal existence: “greed and 
fear, lust for power, hatred, anger,” desires of all kinds (109, 147). “Time 
is evil” (106). About the sources of such knowledge there is no secret: 
Buddhist and Hinduist writings (246). As Mr. Procter could read there, 
the transcending spiritual experiences do not last, they are a matter of 
“moments”—moments, however, that fundamentally “transform” every- 
day life, from which there is no escaping, and thereby transform the per- 
son experiencing them: “If only for a moment, God may be present. But 
let eternity experience itself, let God be sufficiently often present in the 
absence of human desires and feelings and preoccupations: the result will 
be a transformation of the life which must be lived, in the intervals, on 
the human level” (273). 

Obviously, then, the antithesis intended by Mr. Propter as a correc- 
tive of the thesis transposes the theme of immortality into a different 
dimension, somewhat as Swift had done with his—implied—lesson on the 
“right” kind of immortality. Critics agree that Huxley, again like Swift 
I would add, meant his antithesis to the foolish penchant for mundane 
life without end to be the “message” of the novel.”? It is not by chance 
that the man propounding it, in spite of the crotchety side that Huxley 
endowed him with, is not included in the novel’s gallery of twentieth- 
century rogues. Nonetheless, there remains the nagging suspicion that 
the transcendental outlook of Mr. Propter’s well-meaning oratory, com- 
manding respect as it may be, is not—and perhaps cannot be—articulated 
more lucidly or less abstractly, and is thus not placed on a firmer foot- 
ing than the hazy pseudo-scientific gibberish of the cynic Dr. Obispo. 
Both of them confront the readers with articles of faith that do not leave 
them much the wiser. True, only Mr. Propter’s is sincere and potentially 
weighty and therefore more creditable, but it still comes across as less 
than eye-opening. Even so, the antithesis to the dream of bodily immor- 
tality on earth remains worth pondering, defying the all-too-facile temp- 
tation to brush it aside. The enduring longevity of After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan may intimate that it still has something to say to us. 


Immortality, Totalitarian-Style: Walter Besant, The Inner House 


The thematic structure of the works discussed in this section is estab- 
lished by the dichotomy of hoped-for or achieved immortality on earth 
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and the warning against it. That agrees well with the mindset of satire, 
which according to Schiller’s well-known dictum, confronts the real with 
the ideal. In this scheme of things, life without end would be the fictional 
reality, with the ideal serving as the antithesis advanced by the critical res- 
ervations about it. With Swift as well as Huxley, this criticism proceeded 
from a religious position in the narrower or wider sense. In two further 
successful and at least partly satirical novels, Walter Besant’s The Inner 
House (1888) and Arthur C. Clarke’s The City and the Stars (1956), the 
opposition to the aspiration to immortality on earth is rooted in a secular 
orientation that may be called cultural or humanistic. 

In the late Victorian era, Walter Besant’s name was a byword for a 
good read throughout the English-speaking world. That is how he saw it 
himself in his autobiography, published the year after his death—“greatly 
to his credit,” but he was not wide off the mark.7* In the 1880s in par- 
ticular, his numerous popular novels did not quite rank with those of 
Hardy and Meredith, but were not all that much below them, and in his 
advocacy, in several of his works of fiction, of educational opportunities 
and social justice for the impoverished and disadvantaged “working class” 
of London’s East End, Besant was, his twentieth-century biographer 
maintains, even more successful than like-minded authors of his century 
such as Godwin, Dickens, Samuel Butler, and the young G. B. Shaw.”4 A 
contributing factor was that he also pursued his endeavors for social and 
educational reform as a journalist and public intellectual, and with great 
intensity and tangible results at that (eventually earning him a knight- 
hood). Yet since his death in the year of the end of Victoria’s reign, time 
has not dealt kindly with him. His reputation slumped, his readership 
shrank, his message fell by the wayside. However, since the mid-twen- 
tieth century there have been efforts to bring at least some of his works 
back into the conversation and to appreciate their stimulation of social 
awareness in the late nineteenth century.”> Not the least of the works 
given their due in this recent revival is the “novel” (as the title page calls 
it) The Inner House of 1888, published simultaneously by Arrowsmith in 
London and Bristol, Harper in New York, and Tauchnitz in Leipzig, and 
reprinted more than once in the early 1890s and again as late as 1986.76 

The “Prologue” starts with a bang: a German professor of the 
University of Ganzweltweisst (“all the world knows”) presents a highly 
publicized lecture in late Victorian London on his discovery of the for- 
mula for an elixir that will effect the “prolongation of the Vital Energy” 
by slowing the aging process to a standstill. If imbibed regularly over long 
stretches of time, it will eventually bring about immortality—if anybody 
should be “foolish” enough to want to “live forever,””” rather than call 
it a day at some point in the distant future after reaching perfect con- 
tentment. The natural limitation of organic life and the fear of death it 
engenders would be left behind, as the elixir ushers in a new era of human 
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history that would guarantee utopian happiness. All aspirations—scien- 
tific, artistic, philosophical, erotic, financial—would be continued indefi- 
nitely, enriching the quality of life in unprecedented ways. But there is a 
snag: only the elite, “the salt of the earth,” are to reap the benefit of this 
extension of the life span, “men strong of intellect and endowed above 
the common herd,” “all who help to make life beautiful and happy,” 
“lovely women” included. What of the rest? Cripples, criminals, the poor, 
the stupid, and the mentally handicapped would die a natural death. 

Centuries later, a colony of twenty-four thousand such long-lived and 
(if they choose to continue to drink the elixir) immortal individuals has 
established itself in Canterbury, of all places, under the virtually totalitar- 
ian rule of a clique of natural scientists that calls itself the “Holy College.” 
They have secularized the Cathedral as the “House of Life,” inside which, 
in the “Inner House,” the formula for the elixir is kept under close watch 
on what used to be the main altar. On the initiative of the “state,” but 
with the consent of the population, a way of life has been created that is 
designated as “Socialism” come true (e.g., 19, 103) by none other than 
the “Suffragan,” the top-ranking functionary of the community, who is 
also the author of the official report on this way of life and its history— 
up to the successful intellectual and concrete rebellion against it. As the 
Suffragan’s account constitutes the text of the novel, the reader has it 
on creditable authority that the form of life and government described 
is indeed “Socialism,” and how could Walter Besant, advocate of the 
reform of English class society, be against it? Or so one might think. But 
no: what the Suffragan, a certain Mr. Grout, who flaunts a false doctor’s 
degree, means by “Socialism” (always with a capital S) is a grotesque cari- 
cature of any connotation of that term. It is not by chance, then, that 
in his autobiography, Besant referred to the supposedly oft-repeated dic- 
tum of a reviewer to the effect that The Inner House was meant to be 
an “attack on socialism”—but he failed to discuss it, which in context, 
implied a suggestion of reservations about such a reading.”8 Would the 
forthright proponent of improved educational and social opportunities 
for the proletariat really condemn any form of socialism? How then does 
this “Socialism” come to life in the novel, and what is the agenda of the 
rebellion against it? 

In Grout’s description of daily life in neo-socialist Canterbury, noth- 
ing is left of the German professor’s Enlightenment-style utopia (which, 
in some ways, is uncannily reminiscent of Gulliver’s dream of perfectibil- 
ity): nothing of the idealistic prognosis of untiring activity for the ben- 
efit of mankind and the individual personality, but also nothing of the 
hair-raisingly elitist, indeed eugenicist social Darwinism disadvantaging 
the weak, probably indebted to Besant’s hearsay knowledge of Nietzsche, 
that goes hand in glove with it. What remains of the euphoric vision is 
nothing but complacency about the supposedly perfect conditions that 
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have come about in the wake of life without end, where unwanted death 
could only occur “by accident” (31, 104). But what are these conditions? 

Grout sketches them in the first chapter and then repeats himself, some- 
times verbatim, on the nearly two hundred pages that follow. Equality mat- 
ters more than anything else. All twenty-four thousand Canterburians of 
the future are served the same meals when they assemble every day in large 
dining halls as they are required to, and without exception their assigned 
living quarters are the same, and so is their furniture. Work is reduced to a 
minimum for everybody, and it is not “exciting” (33). Individually chosen 
clothes have been replaced by a kind of uniform of grey beige for women, 
blue flannel for men. Property does not exist, nor does money. There are 
no laws, no crime, no life-threatening diseases, no violence. Worry and 
anxiety, but also drive, desire for knowledge, enterprising spirit, competi- 
tion, and for good measure feelings such as love, hatred, and jealousy are 
a matter of the past. People do not laugh anymore; they do not engage in 
meaningful conversations; there is “no activity at all” (19); “listlessness” is 
ubiquitous (52); any form of individuality is conspicuous by its absence. 
Culture of any kind is ignored: libraries and museums are closed for good, 
religion is superfluous, the Cathedral has been made into a laboratory for 
life-prolonging research. And all these losses are of course claimed to be 
gains. Old and useless citizens, who might mourn these losses, have been 
killed off early on (perhaps the only reminder of the German professor’s 
brutal foundational vision). All others remain in the stage of life they had 
reached at the time of the creation of the would-be socialist state, untrou- 
bled now, as the professor predicted, by the fear of death, which was the 
ever-present scourge in earlier ages. Childbirth is no longer to be expected; 
it has in fact been prohibited ever since the wasting away of love among 
equals, whose faces have without exception come to look the same: expres- 
sionless and “dull” (188, 33). 

This, then, is “the Triumph of Science” (104); to hear Grout tell it, 
it has blessed everybody with “true happiness. Nothing to hope, nothing 
to fear—except accident” (55); for “the new creature is immortal” (104). 
That is to say: 


We have reduced existence to the simplest. They eat and drink— 
it is their only pleasure; they work—it is a necessity for health and 
existence—but their work takes them no longer than till noontide; 
they lie in the sun, they sit in the shade, they sleep. If they had once 
any knowledge, it is now forgotten; their old ambitions, their old 
desires, all are forgotten. They sleep and eat, they work and rest. To 
rest and to eat are pleasures which they never desire to end. To live 
forever, to eat and drink forever—this is now their only hope. And 
this has been accomplished for them by the Holy College. Science 
has justified herself—this is the outcome of man’s long search for 
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generations into the secrets of Nature. We, who have carried on this 
search, have at length succeeded in stripping humanity of all those 
things which formerly made existence intolerable to him. He lives, 
he eats, he sleeps. (36) 


Taking animals as their role-models (17-18, 25), these neo-primi- 
tive immortals or aspirants to immortality by choice put paid to the past, 
“the Evil Past” (45). There is, it must be said, a grain of truth in this 
condemnation of life before the elixir: the happiness of the present, such 
as it is, is repeatedly contrasted with the social inequality and injustice 
prevalent in the “individualistic” Victorian class society with its beggars, 
its sick, and its poor, on the one hand, and its captains of industry and 
land-owning aristocrats, on the other, who lived a life of luxury and lei- 
sure at the expense of the starving working (or unemployed) underclass 
they exploited (e.g., 30-31, 49, 148-49). But that does not in the least 
improve the image of the Canterburian present that Grout extols; the 
satirical distortion of its idea of the common good flirts with absurdity: 
breathing, eating, and sleeping have become the epitome of “the Perfect 
Type of Humanity” (48, cf. 127). 

Not for nothing does this phrase-making arouse the opposition that 
calls it the “degradation of Humanity” (191); even a member of the rul- 
ing clique, Dr. Linister, the Holy College’s director of research, has res- 
ervations early on about “the Evil present” in the grip of immortalization 
(45). Still, the rebellion, which he will not join until public unrest comes 
to a head, is not his brain-child but that of a young woman, Christine. 
Contrary to all expectation that sexual love would die out, she is liter- 
ally the only one who was born during the “Socialist” regime. Under 
the influence of her grandfather, who equally miraculously escaped from 
the government’s massacre of the older generation, she enthusiasti- 
cally delved into the culture of the past with the aid of such books and 
museum holdings as were surreptitiously accessible despite the govern- 
ment’s campaign against the values of the past. It is this culture that she 
now endeavors to revive in clandestine alliance with several Canterburians 
who, with her prompting, have rediscovered the lost joie de vivre: togeth- 
erness, conversation, laughter, singing, dancing, playing musical instru- 
ments, appreciating art, individualized clothes, etc.—“the mind was 
dead” long enough (115). Moreover, they have rediscovered religion, 
the enterprising spirit, and above all love, which is seen as the source of 
everything that makes life worth living. What for them is culture or civi- 
lization (117-18) appears, in the unchanging view of Grout and his ilk, 
as a kind of morbidity that threatens to undermine their “scientific” pro- 
gram of reducing humans to animality in the name of “Advancement of 
Humanity” (99). Awakened from their apathy, the rebels against this pro- 
gram of the autocratic Holy College are successful, if by the skin of their 
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teeth. The ruling clique is defeated after a sudden change of fortune in a 
brief and turbulent civil war, just in time to prevent the execution of the 
leaders of the insurgents. But the dénouement has another surprise: the 
rebels emigrate, to a tropical island perhaps, where they plan to found a 
“new colony” (123). Objects of the cultural heritage—books, works of 
art, etc.—are packed up in large quantities; Dr. Linister, their spokesman, 
knows the secret formula for the elixir of life, but he will make sure that 
it will not be used again. The “Socialists,” who are by far in the majority, 
are left to their lethargy (which, one assumes, will not evemtually lead 
to their death, as the formula is also known to Grout; however, the emi- 
grants threaten to return and to stop their use of it). To be sure, Grout 
has the last word: some time after the departure of the rebels, he still 
gloats that the Canterburians continue to vegetate listlessly and thought- 
lessly, without culture or aims to live by (193, cf. 20). But the real-life vic- 
tory of the rebels is, of course, an ideological and a moral triumph as well; 
their life in the new colony is to be shaped by “the ideas of the Past”: 
“endeavor, struggle, ambition, and Love,” which is to allow for unselfish 
concern for the weak (189, 192, 178, 190). That said, “there will be no 
equality at all”: nobody “will be obliged to work; but if he does not, he 
shall certainly starve” (189-90)—a stunning reversal, if this should apply 
to the weak, or perhaps it is a residue of Calvinism echoing 2 Thess., 
3:10, degenerated into social Darwinism: “Nobody will inherit any share 
to anything except what he may win by struggle” (190)—one way or the 
other, it remains a bit of a loose end. 

Two difficulties surface at this point: one social, the other existential. 
The rebels are scions of the well-to-do upper class of the past and hardly 
inclined to embrace a lifestyle different from the one they were used to 
in the world of inequality and injustice that “Socialism” replaced with 
its classless society (89, 139, 148-49, 162-63). By contrast, “by far the 
greater number” of the “Socialists” priding themselves on their lack of 
culture and drive, from Grout on down and including the executioner, 
belonged to the working class in their former lives; so they have reaped 
material benefits from the changeover to immortality and equality (97, 
100-101). Only few of them, it is anticipated, perhaps one thousand of 
the twenty-four thousand, will shake off their listlessness and join the exo- 
dus. But would that not amount to a return to the class society? After 
all, reminders of its social injustice, possibly exaggerated, but surely not 
uncalled-for, punctuate the text from beginning to end. From the social 
reformer Sir Walter, the lifelong advocate of the cultural advancement of 
the underprivileged and the critic never shy of rhetoric, one might have 
expected some further clarification. Still, a broad hint of it might be heard 
in Dr. Linister’s change of heart when, during a setback of the rebellion, 
he appears as a defendant in the court of the Holy College. Only a month 
earlier, he confesses, he would have seen a desirable alternative to socialism 
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Canterbury-style in ensuring that “the good things of the world” went 
to those “who were strong enough to win them in the struggle: hard 
work, bad food, low conditions should have been, as it used to be [!], 
the lot of the incompetent” (162)—a return to the social Darwinism of 
the traditional class society. In the meantime, however, he continues, his 
eyes had been opened to the diminishment of humans under the cur- 
rent “Socialist” regime and to the value of culture: “Music, Art, Letters, 
Philosophy, Love, Society,” “all things which once we thought so beauti- 
ful.” No surprise here, but then an unexpected turn: his hope that the 
dehumanized neo-Canterburians, “these poor helpless sheep,” would 
someday recognize the educational value of culture and thereby recover 
their human worth as “Men and Women”—as Besant’s liberal arts initia- 
tive on behalf of the underprivileged classes foresaw all along (163-64). 
This reversal in the thinking of the “aristocrat,” from self-serving elitism 
to social awareness and responsibility, is briefly echoed some thirty pages 
later, near the end of the novel, in the pledge of unselfishness and concern 
for the weak referred to earlier. Besant, the sponsor of the People’s Palace 
in London’s East End, a cultural and educational institution for the ben- 
efit of the disadvantaged, could not have agreed more.”? 

With this in mind, one wonders whether the “attack on socialism” 
that was perceived not only by Besant’s contemporaries but also by twen- 
tieth- and twenty-first-century critics,8° is not begging the question of 
the nature or the thematic signature of The Inner House. In other words: 
is the rebels’ vision of the future really meant to be merely a response 
to the sociopolitical aspect of institutionalized immortality, which would 
supposedly involve dehumanizing equality, animality, militant mediocrity, 
and contempt for culture? Or is it, rather, designed to suggest a critical 
exploration of the psychological or indeed existential aspect of immortal- 
ity, with a view to the discovery of a nobler alternative? While the former 
reading would lock the book into its time and place, the latter would be 
of potentially more wide-ranging appeal. It is not for nothing that almost 
a century after its first publication, The Inner House (to hear at least one 
academic critic tell it), still ranked as one of only three narrative works of 
more than mid-brow English literature that tackle the theme of immortal- 
ity.8! And what of Besant’s own view of the matter? While, as mentioned, 
he did not take issue with the critics’ reading of his novel as an “attack 
on socialism,” he stated that it was “an allegory in which it is shown that 
everything worth having in life depends upon death, the appointed end” 
(212)—which, of course, gives center stage to the issue of mortality vs. 
immortality, rather than socialist vs. traditional class society. 

There is ample textual evidence for Besant’s reading of his book. What 
he says is an echo of the voice of Dr. Linister, which reaches a crescendo 
toward the conclusion of the novel, when the chips are down. Whereas 
Grout’s absurd panegyric on immortality in his Land of Cockaigne—“a 
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breathing, living, inarticulate mass will be all that is left of the active, eager, 
chattering Man of the Past”—culminates in the assurance that, given such 
stagnation, “Time will have no meaning” (37), the slogan of the counter- 
movement has from early on been a sophisticated, time-conscious “welcome 
Life, and [!] welcome Death” (88). In fact, Dr. Linister’s change of heart in 
Mr. Grout’s court—his realization that the vibrant contact with the cultural 
tradition is indispensable and indeed foundational if “the Spirit of Man” is 
to lead mankind to ever-greater perfection—stems from this slogan’s (only 
seemingly contradictory) welcoming of death and of life. For he continues 
with an insight that is crucial to the novel’s perception of immortality: the 
cultural heritage and the ongoing production of music, art, literature, phi- 
losophy, as well as love and community, to name just these, would wither 
away “if Life be prolonged”; the “Socialist” blathering about “No more 
death” is misguided (163). Significantly, it is the scientist, who had been 
intensively engaged in the project of life extension for years, who towards 
the end of the book has learned his lesson and becomes the spokesman of 
its thesis: “The first Law of Life” is “that to all things earthly there must 
come an End” (188). This credo is heard five times on the final pages of 
the novel (Grout, the narrator, has kept count), as Dr. Linister elaborates 
his ideas first hinted at in the kangaroo court of the Holy College. It risks 
being a mere mantra, though. For the sentiment that meaningful life and 
the certainty of death go hand in hand ends up as hardly more than a rhe- 
torical gesture or formula. Of course, one might read between the lines: 
awareness of the finitude of human life is a powerful spur to an intensively 
lived, fulfilled, and creative life. Even so, what one misses is a suggestion 
of, or an insight into, the nature of this interdependence, which is after all 
the existential message or thematic signature of The Inner House. But, to be 
fair: a specific suggestion would also be limiting, while it is virtually impos- 
sible for any literary work worth its salt to provide a general and therefore 
most widely acceptable answer, without risking triviality. As things stand, 
the readers may appreciate the challenge of making the formula their own 
and fleshing it out in their individual ways. 


Without Death, No Life: Arthur C. Clarke, The City and the Stars 


Surprisingly, Besant’s satirically didactic vision of the future—immortals 
reduced to a dehumanizing form of life and the subsequent rejection 
of immortality in the name of human worth and dignity—has parallels 
in the futuristic novel of an author whose works are largely considered 
science fiction. Calling them science fiction should, however, not mean 
giving short shrift to their underlying anthropological, philosophical, 
or even very broadly theological impetus, which informs them so inten- 
sively that J. B. S. Haldane, the scientist mentioned in connection with 
G. B. Shaw, nominated their author, if only half-seriously, for a “Prize for 
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Theology.”8? Arthur C. Clarke, world famous for his novels Childhood’s 
End (1953) and 2001: A Space Odyssey (1968), was a professional in both 
of the cultures that C. P. Snow confronted in those years, or tried to coax 
into a conversation with each other. He was a specialist in astrophysics 
and space-travel technology in particular, with a great deal of public and 
academic recognition to his credit.’ But what he was ultimately driven 
by in his fictional writing, bordering as it was on scientific “fantasy,” was 
not so much the technological and astrophysical problems of mainstream 
science fiction (which are in fact rather played down or articulated only 
vaguely). Rather, it was the far-reaching questions about human nature 
within the horizon of natural science that prompted his search for mean- 
ing in a world that for him was the astrophysical universe, which was being 
explored at a rapid pace at the time. Under these circumstances, it was all 
but inevitable that his thinking repeatedly focused on the possibility, the 
nature, and the significance of immortality (which he predicted would 
be achieved by the end of the twenty-first century).84 The astronaut 
Bowman, the protagonist of 2001, is metamorphosed by extraterrestrials 
into an immortal (and the ruler of the world). Closer to scientific disci- 
plines is Clarke’s essay “Brain and Body” in his much reprinted Profiles 
of the Future (1962). Prolongation of life, one reads there, is definitely a 
fact of the future, but within certain limits, since the human brain would 
eventually—after about a thousand years, Clarke assumes—no longer be 
receptive to ever-new impressions and experiences. That is reminiscent of 
the fear, expressed by the Cambridge philosopher Bernard Williams and 
literary authors like Capek, that deathlessness would sooner or later lead 
to existential boredom. Clarke, however, sees a way out of this dilemma 
that at the same time, and in a remarkable volte-face, abolishes the tem- 
poral limit, thereby allowing for immortality after all—one that would 
vouch for an inexhaustibly interesting and meaningful life. In his novel 
The City and the Stars of 1956, he says, he tried to present “a virtually 
eternal society” in Diaspar, a city rigorously cut off from the rest of the 
world. What the protagonist learns there from his mentor, Jeserac, is cited 
at great length in Profiles of the Future: 


In the end our ancestors learned to analyse and store the informa- 
tion that would define any specific human being—and to use that 
information to recreate the original. 

The way in which information is stored is of no importance; all 
that matters is the information itself. It may be in the form of writ- 
ten words on paper, of varying magnetic fields, or patterns of electric 
charge. Men have used all these methods of storage, and many oth- 
ers. Suffice to say that long ago they were able to store themselves— 
or, to be more precise, the disembodied patterns from which they 
could be called back into existence. 
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[This is the way our ancestors gave us virtual immortality, yet 
avoided the problems raised by the abolition of death. A thousand 
years in one body is long enough for any man; at the end of that 
time, his mind is clogged with memories, and he asks only for rest— 
or a new beginning. | 

In a little while, I shall prepare to leave this life. I shall go back 
through my memories, editing them and cancelling those I do 
not wish to keep. Then I shall walk into the Hall of Creation, but 
through a door that you have never seen. This old body will cease to 
exist, and so will consciousness itself. Nothing will be left of Jeserac 
but a galaxy of electrons frozen in the heart of a crystal. 

I shall sleep, and without dreams. Then one day, perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand years from now, I shall find myself in a new body, 
meeting those who have been chosen to be my guardians. ... At 
first I will know nothing of Diaspar and will have no memories of 
what I was before. Those memories will slowly return, at the end of 
my infancy, and I will build upon them as I move forward into my 
new cycle of existence. 

This is the pattern of our lives. . . . We have all been here many, 
many times before, though as the intervals of non-existence vary 
according to random laws, this present population will never repeat 
itself. The new Jeserac will have new and different friends and 
interests, but the old Jeserac—as much of him as I wish to save— 
will still exist. 

So at any moment only a hundredth of the citizens of Diaspar live 
and walk in its streets. The vast majority slumber in the memory 
banks, waiting for the signal that will call them forth on to the stage 
of existence once again. And so we have continuity, yet change— 
immortality, but not stagnation. . . .8° 


This seems to suggest that this is the “thesis” of the novel: immortal- 
ity is utopia come true. Nothing could be more misleading, even though 
The City and the Stars is undeniably Clarke’s most assiduous exploration 
of deathlessness.8© The quoted text is misleading, not because Clarke 
himself in what follows wonders whether its sentiment was sheer “fan- 
tasy,” for he goes on to say that the “truths” of the distant future would 
presumably be even “stranger.” Rather, the passage is misleading because 
it, unlike the eventful plot of the novel itself, obscures the more compli- 
cated thematic structure of this ambitious and sophisticated work. Instead 
of being monolithic as the quoted text suggests, with its vision of com- 
puterized immortality, this structure depends on the contrasting of two 
very different civilizations that are the only ones that have survived into 
a future a billion years ahead of ours, by which time planet Earth has 
become an all-but-uninterrupted desert. They remain strictly isolated 
from each other, as well as from the rest of Earth, not to mention outer 
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space, which they fear could threaten them with an invasion of extra- 
terrestrials. Only one of these civilizations, Diaspar, the technologically 
advanced one, has sought and achieved immortality millions of years ago, 
and, unaging as it is, resists change of any kind (169); it helps that chil- 
dren, who might be unbiased and therefore critical in their view of the 
city, are no longer born. The other civilization is the neighboring Lys; 
its inhabitants, significantly advanced in their intellectual, psychological, 
and moral development, renounced immortality long ago and continue 
to cherish their mortality, pursuing a simple, nature-loving style of life 
in a rural environment: “Long ago ... men sought immortality and at 
last achieved it. They forgot that a world which had banished death must 
also banish life. ... Ages ago we sacrificed our immortality, but Diaspar 
still follows the false dream” (169). Knowing that their lives are limited 
in time, the citizens of Lys have preserved a caring sense of community 
or neighborliness that stems from more than erotic sympathy and gives 
meaning to their existence. In Diaspar this sense of community has been 
submerged; men and women have become self-absorbed in the wake of 
unlimited control of nature, which has allowed them to eternalize them- 
selves and their selected memories by means of a comprehensive Central 
Computer and Memory Banks—as foreseen in our days by posthumanis- 
tic speculation. 

How are these contrary designs for living weighed in the course of the 
novel? What kind of orientation do they suggest for the reader to sympa- 
thize or find fault with? The existential models are played off against each 
other, with the gospel of Lys functioning primarily as a judgment on that 
of Diaspar: a full life in finitude vs. the atrophy of human qualities and val- 
ues under the auspices of technologically perfected immortality. But this 
interplay does not culminate in anything like simplistic advocacy of one at 
the expense of the other. Instead, the conclusion envisages a synthesis in 
which both civilizations, after they have finally agreed to come into con- 
tact with each other, might learn from each other, or so it is hoped (189). 

The action is set in motion in the city of Diaspar. The quality of life 
in this oasis in the desert is entirely satisfying in the eyes of its citizens, 
who, it will be remembered from Clarke’s self-quotation in Profiles of the 
Future, are immortal in the sense that they reawaken to life innumerable 
times after periods of dormancy in the Hall of Creation, into which they 
retreated after a long life span by way of storing their personal data—their 
personality, in fact—in a computer. They are neither “unhappy” nor do 
they age significantly, even in the phases of life that they decide to spend 
between periods of computerized dormancy (8, 23). But in contrast to 
the inmates of Besant’s materialistic dystopia, they have unlimited access 
to their cultural heritage, thanks to the Central Computer, which allows 
them to be intellectually alert and creative, preoccupied with projects that 
never bore them (33). “No man or woman was without some absorbing 
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intellectual interest” (52), in keeping with the slightly later expectation 
of the theoretician Alan Harrington. The crucial difference, however, is 
that in Clarke’s Diaspar humans are no longer in control: the Central 
Computer is the “real ruler” that, with barely perfunctory consultation of 
the inhabitants, makes all decisions affecting their way of life and super- 
vises the Hall of Creation and the Memory Banks, thereby regulating 
their immortality (66, 68, 74, 186, 208). 

Life in Diaspar could go on like this for all eternity if, eons ago, the 
quasi-mythical founders of the city had not seen to it that from time to 
time, at intervals of several millions of years, a revision of Diaspar’s way of 
life might be considered. To this end a “Unique” would be born—a per- 
son without pre-existence in the city or elsewhere, an outsider who could 
(and should) assess the Diaspar lifestyle and above all its basis, namely 
the isolation from the nearer or farther world that was stipulated by the 
founders and welcomed by the inhabitants, but might lead to “stagna- 
tion” in the long run (19, 49, 169, 237, 271, 302). Alvin, the protag- 
onist of the novel, is such a “Unique,” an exception to the otherwise 
prevailing elimination of childbirth. He is not “content” with the limita- 
tions of the closed world of Diaspar; “curiosity’—“Man’s greatest gift” 
at some time in the past (64)—drives him to explore the unknown world 
outside the city, including outer space (21, 61, 110, 182, 187). These 
exploits increase his estrangement: he finds Diaspar unsatisfactory, the 
activities there “futile” and “unimportant,” the inhabitants “placid and 
contented” (33, 65)—which is how they had indeed been programmed 
by the founders of the city and the designers and masters of the Central 
Computer (196, 271, 301). Alvin fails to establish any meaningful con- 
tact with them beyond the self-centered superficiality that is the order of 
the day in Diaspar; he feels “lonely” (111). 

He succeeds however in surreptitiously circumventing the official ban 
on leaving Diaspar by reactivating a closed-down subway connection that 
takes him to a village community in Lys. Here, he discovers what it was 
that he missed in Diaspar—and how high a price the Diasparians paid 
for their immortality: where there is no death, there is no life (169). In 
Lys, he is welcomed with the telling remark that one did not know what 
brought him there, “but if you are looking for life, your search has ended” 
(109). True enough: the life that Alvin comes to know among the mor- 
tals of Lys—the young, the old, and their children—is the very opposite 
of what he found in Diaspar. Their interaction is based on unbiased open- 
ness and trust; “love” is not too exalted a word for it: “Only very mature 
and well-balanced minds could afford such honesty; only love based upon 
absolute unselfishness could survive it. Alvin could well understand that 
such a love would be deeper and richer than anything his people could 
know; it could be so perfect, in fact, that he found it hard to believe that 
it could ever occur at all” (129). In Diaspar, love had been “completely 
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barren” (306). “Diaspar had forgotten many things, and among them 
was the true meaning of love. ... There were no real emotions, no deep 
passions, in the immortal city.” And the cause of this atrophy is immortal- 
ity, for “perhaps [Alvin thinks, but without a doubt, the author implies] 
such things only thrived because of their very transience, because they 
could not last forever and lay always under the shadow which Diaspar 
had banished” (183). The shadow, of course, is death as the limit of life, 
transitoriness. While Diaspar’s “stagnation” (169) prevails, there is none 
of the growth and decline that define the life of a mortal human being, 
Alvin realizes as he experiences the “warmth and understanding” of the 
Lys community (306). Complementarily, what Hilvar, Alvin’s friend from 
Lys, misses on his visit to the just barely communicating inhabitants of 
Diaspar is “the warm sense of community, the feeling of belonging which 
linked everyone together in the telepathic society of Lys” (283). Alvin, 
for his part, for the first time in his life, witnesses the love of parents for 
their children in Lys (183); “sometimes he thought he would give all his 
achievements if he could hear the cry of a newborn child, and know that 
it was his own” (306). 

This eulogy for the Lysians, who chose mortality long ago, sounds 
like an outright condemnation of the Diasparians, whose immortality has 
diminished them as human beings. But before the final—and different— 
conclusion is drawn from the contrast of the two civilizations, Alvin takes 
the opportunity to extend his interest in alternative ways of living and 
thinking to outer space and its possible inhabitants. This, too, is a revolu- 
tionary step, much as his clandestine breakout to Lys had been. For both 
civilizations surviving the desertification of the planet had taken refuge 
in their respective closed worlds out of fear of an uncanny universe that, 
according to their foundational mythologies, would threaten them with 
devastating extraterrestrial invasions if they ventured out of their habitat 
(288, 296-97, 301, 305). Undaunted by such a risk, Alvin explores the 
universe to its very center, traveling in a spaceship familiar from the sci- 
ence fiction of the time. Not surprisingly then, these chapters make the 
most of the miracles of the genre, such as a speaking robot, a communi- 
cative almighty giant polyp, and a purely spiritual being by the name of 
Vanamonde who serves as a source of pertinent information. What Alvin 
does not encounter, however, is extraterrestrial populations endowed with 
intelligence. So there is no reason to fear danger lurking in the firmament 
(277, 302) and, more important, no chance that somewhere among the 
stars there might be forms of human life other than the two models that 
The City and the Stars posits for the sake of its exploration of the theme of 
immortality on earth. Vanamonde confirms it: the foundational myth of 
hostile invaders is just that, a myth; in fact, it is the deliberately misleading 
invention of the founders of both “oases,” primarily of the masters of the 
Central Computer in Diaspar (277-78, 284, 288-96). 
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Alvin’s interest in outer space fades quickly after what he has learned 
about it. In the distant future this line of inquiry might be revived, but 
from now on, meaningful activity on Earth will be the order of the day 
(275, 306, 308). “However much the Universe and its mysteries might 
call him, this was where he was born and where he belonged. . . . He had 
gone halfway across the Galaxy to learn this simple truth” (277). 

This change of heart provides the cue for the last word on immortal- 
ity, after the stirring surreal adventures in space had almost assigned it to 
oblivion. As indicated earlier, the contrasting of the two surviving human 
civilizations or “cultures,” one mortal, the other immortal, gives rise to 
Alvin’s suggestion of their fusion and, surprisingly, this meets with an 
open-minded reception in both quarters. “Somehow, the best elements 
of both must be saved, and welded into a new and healthier culture” 
(281). If neither considered itself superior to the other, they would each 
have something to offer the other; they could both learn and teach (189). 
Such an integration would take time, but it would promise nothing less 
than a chance “to rebuild our lives” (281, 302-4, 297). A question 
remains, though: what would be “the best elements” of the Diaspar cul- 
ture? Technological accomplishments? Alvin, the key spokesman for the 
comparative assessment of the two worlds, does not hesitate to pinpoint 
the shortcomings of the Diasparians, while he is unequivocally impressed 
by the Lys way of life. And it is a “psychologist” dispatched from Lys 
who offers the Diasparians a therapy that one might call ideological brain- 
washing or psychoanalytical enlightenment about the cause of their fear 
of strangers invading from outer space. 

However, while the therapy does relieve Diaspar of its space phobia, 
the fusion or productive meeting of the two cultures remains something 
of the far distant future. For the time being, the difficulty of such a syn- 
thesis looms large, no matter how plausibly the Lysians, with their sound 
and refined human qualities, might take the lead, without doing away 
with too many of Diaspar’s technological accomplishments. The crux is 
the divergent attitude to immortality in Lys and in Diaspar. Would the 
acceptance of life without end be an option for the Lysians, who rejected 
it long ago without ever regretting it? And as for the Diasparians, would 
a return to mortality be plausible after, again without regret, they “ban- 
ished” it long ago in favor of their freely chosen immortality that is by 
now defining them—and “banish[ing] life” (169)? The best that could 
happen to Diaspar, says Alvin, would be the destruction of the Memory 
Banks, “which had held it entranced for so many ages. . . . They were the 
creations of a sick culture, a culture that had been afraid of many things,” 
that is, afraid of death and of outer space, with the fear of the former 
still as prevalent as ever (284). The destruction of the Memory Banks 
would mean that death, abolished at the dawn of Diaspar time, would 
have to be accepted, knowing, as the Lysians do, that without death there 
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would be no life worth living—hardly likely to become a Diaspar credo. 
Nonetheless, for Alvin the challenge is “to restore again the cycle of life 
and death” (305). That is what he hopes for, having explored both cul- 
tures. If it came about, love would no longer be “barren” as it was—and 
still is, in effect—in Diaspar. With all this, however, even Alvin cannot 
fathom how this fusion of cultures would play out. “Sometimes he won- 
dered what shape the new society would take” (305). 

The synthesis of values that seem incompatible in the light of their 
premises, as the text adumbrates them, is indeed hard to imagine. It 
appears to ask too much of communities that have found satisfaction in 
their respective modus vivendi for a billion years, be it under the aus- 
pices of immortality in Diaspar or in the tradition of affirming mortality 
in Lys. To be sure, by the end of the novel, both cultures have begun 
to free themselves from self-incurred tutelage, as they now reject their 
belief, fostered by the founders and administrators of both cultures, that 
they might be threatened by extraterrestrial invaders if they no longer 
limit their ambitions to their narrowly circumscribed respective common- 
wealths. The question still echoes, however, whether this breakthrough to 
a degree of intellectual autonomy would also enable them to bring about 
the integration of the two civilizations that the drift of the novel aims at. 
Only the future will tell, and it remains unwritten. 

But as the book draws to its close, an unexpected dimension of the 
future emerges, one more familiar from religions: “a conception com- 
mon among many of the Earth’s ancient religious faiths” (291), namely 
“pure mentality,” unencumbered by matter. This was “created” by the 
distant ancestors of the present populations, who personalized it as the 
immortal “Mad Mind” (292). As such, it had afflicted mankind with 
nothing but disaster, as an archaic tradition had it. Eventually this Mad 
Mind was brought under control however, indeed “imprisoned” in some 
mysterious way in the planetary system of a Black Sun, but not for all 
time (292). Clearly then, the “myth” of hostile invaders, debunked as 
false by Alvin and Vanamonde, is now being replaced by an even more 
uncanny “unknown threat” from space (293). While having shaken off 
the false myth, humans have not become autonomous and fearless after 
all. Whatever they may undertake in their terrestrial world, they remain 
in the shadow of some supernatural, superhuman power. In Childhood’s 
End, such a power mysteriously elevates humans to a new level of con- 
sciousness that is beyond reason; on the last page of The City and the 
Stars, by contrast, one hears that “one day” the “energies” of the Black 
Sun would “fail,” “Mad Mind” would be set free, and that would be the 
end of the universe and the end of time—or perhaps not (310). 

This abstruse eschatology notwithstanding, the pages of the last chap- 
ter immediately preceding the apocalyptic vision of the final page focus 
on the hope and confidence that mankind will find its way out of the 
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unsatisfactory status quo of stagnation into a new age (306-7). Still, this 
implies that the integration of the two cultures, one based on immortality, 
the other on mortality, remains little more than a dim prospect. But one 
conclusion is undeniable in the light of the clear human superiority of the 
Lysians: whatever form the integration may take, if it should come about, 
the immortality that the Diasparians cherish as the highest good will not 
be able to maintain this rank. To what extent the immortal “Mad Mind” 
and awareness of the eventual or merely possible cosmic cataclysm will 
play a role in any such integration of mortality and immortality cultures 
is anyone’s guess. Quasi-religious mystery will hover incongruously over 
any position to be taken in the debate over the integration of finitude and 
endlessness of human life. Wisely perhaps, Clarke leaves that debate for 
his readers to pursue in their own minds. In any case, as the story unfolds, 
it has become increasingly clear what is at stake. 


The Scandal of Eternal Beauty: Oscar Wilde, The Picture 
of Dorian Gray 


Swift and Huxley condemned their fanatic pursuers of immortality from 
a religious position, dogmatically narrow or latitudinarian, respectively. 
Besant and Clarke weighed theirs on the scale of humanistic culture and 
found them wanting. In the eyes of all four, immortality impaired what- 
ever was considered to be the value and dignity of human life. By con- 
trast, in The Picture of Dorian Gray, which appeared in two versions in 
1890 and 1891, and also in the author’s comments on it, two perspec- 
tives on the plot and on the mindset of the protagonist are at odds with 
each other. On the one hand, there is the sensualist-aestheticist celebra- 
tion of the immortal’s uninhibited Vart pour Part lifestyle, elevated with 
seductive elegance above all moral concerns by Dorian’s mentor Lord 
Henry; on the other, there is the conventional moral orientation voiced 
not only by Basil Hall’s, the portait painter’s, criticism of Dorian’s way of 
life but at times also by Dorian’s conscience. The second version, pub- 
lished in book form, revised and expanded the first, printed in Lippincott’s 
Monthly Magazine, by six chapters in response to a storm of moral out- 
rage raised in the press. The revision attempted to bring the protagonist’s 
aestheticizing attitude to his atrocious deeds more in line with the moral 
expectations of his Victorian readers, if only half-heartedly. As a result, 
the second version, long canonized as a work of world literature, tends 
to be even more ambiguous in this respect than the first. The question 
on the mind of generations of readers has been: does the ever-youthful 
Dorian, after playing his criminally aestheticist and finally plainly criminal 
role to the hilt against the backdrop of his immortality, ultimately con- 
demn and punish himself when he slashes the portrait in the attic that 
reveals his true age and depravity? Or is this his way of ridding himself of 
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his bothersome conscience and giving himself carte blanche for continu- 
ing his immoral way of life forever? In other words: does The Picture of 
Dorian Gray culminate in the moral message of repentance (which the 
publisher had urged the author to provide) or in a pointed denial of such 
a message?87 

In the last analysis, this is a question about immortality that sets the 
plot in motion and enables Dorian Gray’s way of living: about its mean- 
ing, value, and desirability. One way or the other, the answer would be 
radically different from G. B. Shaw’s prospect, at the end of Back to 
Methuselah, of the purely spiritual bliss of life without end. This com- 
parison is not uncalled for because, like Shaw, Wilde was impressed by 
the research of the Freiburg biologist August Weismann, who was gain- 
ing international attention at the time with his proof of the “immor- 
tality” of amoebas, whose spontaneous cell divisions would result in a 
never-ending cycle of death and new life.88 To be sure, it is a long way 
from science in the laboratory to Wilde’s theme of life without end, 
which is based not on biology but on the philosophy of supernatu- 
ral fantasy. But that does not diminish its importance. For at the very 
beginning of the story, immortality is introduced as the sole foundation 
of the thought experiment concerning the relationship between the cult 
of beauty and socially responsible living, aestheticism and ethics, which 
is the novel’s central concern. It is all the stranger therefore that, from 
the earliest reviews to the most recent academic analyses, critics have 
generally neglected to look closely at the life-without-end aspect of The 
Picture of Dorian Gray, possibly because for the most part the theme of 
aesthetics vs. ethics overshadows that of immortality, which, after hav- 
ing been adumbrated in the first two chapters, is sporadically alluded 
to throughout the rest of the novel. If, however, one focuses on the 
immortality that prepares the ground for the more conspicuous theme, 
a facet of the novel comes into view that contributes significantly to 
its overall intellectual structure. After all, as the protagonist of Wilde’s 
thought experiment allows himself to be transformed into a living work 
of art, he partakes of the time-defying nature of art by virtue of his ever- 
lasting youth and beauty. By contrast, the work of art, Basil Hallward’s 
portrait of Dorian, becomes human in a correspondingly magical meta- 
morphosis that discloses the changes—aging, ugliness, and sin—which 
would have left their imprint on Dorian if there had been no such trans- 
formation to deathlessness. 

To make his point, Wilde sees to it that the reader witnesses Dorian’s 
overpowering desire for immortality early on. As he contemplates Basil 
Hallward’s just-finished portrait, which he thinks will preserve his “good 
looks” for all time, Dorian Gray, a rich young man of London’s upper 
crust, is lost in thought, overwhelmed by fear of the transitoriness of 
beauty and by dread of aging and death: 
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“How sad it is!” murmured Dorian Gray, with his eyes still fixed 
upon his own portrait. “How sad it is! I shall grow old, and horrible, 
and dreadful. But this picture will remain always young. It will never 
be older than this particular day of June. . . . If it were only the other 
way! If it were I who was to be always young, and the picture that 
was to grow old! For that—for that—I would give everything! Yes, 
there is nothing in the whole world I would not give! I would give 
my soul for that!” 

[“]JYouth is the only thing worth having. When I find that I am 
growing old, I shall kill myself.” 


“I am jealous of everything whose beauty does not die. I am jeal- 
ous of the portrait you have painted of me. Why should it keep what 
I must lose? Every moment that passes takes something from me, and 
gives something to it. Oh, if it were only the other way! If the picture 
could change, and I could be always what I am now!” (25-26) 


Spellbound by the work of art, he makes it into something more 
than an aesthetic object: he identifies himself with it: “Appreciate it? I 
am in love with it, Basil. It is part of myself. I feel that” (27). Between 
the lines, Narcissus is all but evoked (whose story psychologists brand as 
the nightmarish cult of self-absorbed immortality);8° not much later he 
will be mentioned by name (90), and Dorian’s infatuation with his own 
beauty will come up repeatedly in what follows (see below, pp. 93, 95). 
More telling for the theme of immortality, however, is Dorian’s willing- 
ness, indeed eagerness, to give his “soul” for his permanence as a beauti- 
ful work of art and his youthfulness. This is clearly an allusion to Faust, 
who will be invoked more explicitly later when Dorian says that he knows 
that the “soul” can be sold, and when a prostitute claims to know that 
Dorian had sold his soul to the devil “for a pretty face” (181, 162). In 
his rejoinder to a review of the first version of his novel, Wilde himself 
pointed out that his “idea of a young man selling his soul in exchange for 
eternal youth” had a long-standing tradition in literary history. What 
is Faustian about Dorian Gray is not just his craving for immortality, but 
also its motivation: his “wild desire to know everything about life” (43); 
“that curiosity about life ... seemed to increase with gratification. The 
more he knew, the more he desired to know. He had mad hungers that 
grew more ravenous as he fed them” (109); “any mode of passionate 
experience” gives meaning to his life (111). 

Dorian becomes Faust-like as he is transformed into a work of art in 
the form of his portrait come to life. “To him Life itself was the first, the 
greatest, of the arts,” the narrator summarizes (110), and “Life has to 
be your art,” Lord Henry affirms in retrospect. “You have set yourself to 
music. Your days are your sonnets” (182). Having become the work of 
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art that was the portrait, its unchanging permanence or, as Dorian said, 
its eternal youth, has become his. The eternity of the work of art is its 
“beauty [that] does not die,” which Dorian from the very start desired 
to be transferred to himself (26). This twist places Wilde’s Faust squarely 
in the orbit of continental fin-de-siécle propensities: as an undying work 
of art, he relishes, not without vanity, his perfect beauty along with his 
eternal youth (not, like Gulliver, the power to change the world for the 
better; not, like Huxley’s Earl of Gonister, his libido; not, like Peter Pan, 
his “adventures,” and not, like Bioy Casares’s diarist, a romantic long- 
ing for an unattainable love). What, then, is the beauty associated with 
life without end in The Picture of Dorian Gray? It is not the manifes- 
tation of the good (as in Johann Joachim Winckelmann’s kalokagathia) 
or of truth (as in Keats’s proverbial “beauty is truth, and truth beauty”) 
or, for that matter, of the Platonic “idea” (as in the aesthetic theory of 
Schopenhauer, whose work was eagerly received in England at the time). 
On the contrary, in Wilde’s novel, beauty is pointedly a phenomenon of 
the surface—a surface, however, that does not, as Hofmannsthal’s mot 
had it, simultaneously conceal and reveal depth. Wilde’s beauty is a mat- 
ter of aesthetic sensibility, of the “sensations” or the “senses.” 

Not only does Dorian, as the beautiful work of art that he has 
become, arouse sensual impressions that are admired by the people he 
encounters and by himself; “Prince Charming,” as he is called repeatedly 
(75, 162), also dedicates his life to the cultivation of such “sensations.” 
At first these are derived from beautiful luxury items of the decorative 
arts and crafts, such as extravagant ecclesiastical vestments, unusual musi- 
cal instruments, tapestries, perfumes, embroideries, precious cut stones, 
and jewelry. In this predilection, Dorian follows in the footsteps of Des 
Essaintes of Huysmans’s “yellow book” A Rebours that Lord Henry sent 
him. But, being a work of art himself and thus able “to love his own 
beauty” much like Narcissus (79, cf. 109), he can take the next step and 
love, and even adore, a human being as if it were a work of art or even of 
artifice. Such an art object is the actress Sibyl Vane in his eyes; he admires 
her in her roles on stage; as such she is the love of his life. “Without 
your art you are nothing,” and as a mere nothing he rejects her when she 
experiences “the reality of love” (94), that is to say, when she is overpow- 
ered by her entirely untheatrical passion for Dorian—which causes her 
to lose the art of her stage performance: she begins to “act badly,” she 
says, “horribly,” Dorian adds, and: “You have killed my love” (74-75). 
Dorian’s response confirms most crassly that he sees life as art, “treats life 
artistically’—without a “heart” (180). True, his “conscience” speaks up 
after this rejection of his love, which is plainly called cruel: will he now 
loathe his “soul,” whose “sin” the portrait in the attic reveals, he asks 
himself, and decides to return to Sibyl, indeed to marry her and to “be 
good” from now on (78-84). But it is too late: Sibyl has taken her own 
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life. Dorian feels that he is her murderer, but it does not take him long 
to find his way back to his aesthetic approach to life, “to see it from a 
proper artistic point of view” (94). Sibyl’s suicide, in the theater, behind 
the stage, was the triumph of her art, “she lived her finest tragedy. . . . She 
passed again into the sphere of art” (93-94), the suicide is “simply like a 
wonderful ending to a wonderful play. It has all the terrible beauty of a 
Greek tragedy” (86). 

The formula for this perspective on life is “worship of beauty” (110). 
A few lines later it is reduced to the “worship of the senses,” which, in 
view of Sibyl’s tragedy, is a crass reminder that the cult of sensual impres- 
sions, no matter how Faustian, makes light of moral sensibility and ele- 
mentary human solidarity—as Dorian realizes himself, if only temporarily. 
As if this were not clear enough, the narrator insists that such glorification 
of sense impressions is often and rightfully condemned as unworthy of 
human nature, in fact as “wild” and “animal.” But Dorian counters that it 
is a matter of raising the senses to “elements of a new spirituality, of which 
a fine instinct for beauty was to be the dominant characteristic” (110). If 
this will raise eyebrows, then the further development of the idea of “wor- 
ship of the senses” will do so even more. Outdoing the recasting of what 
is intrinsically vile and evil as beautiful, Dorian wholeheartedly dedicates 
himself to a “new Hedonism.” Never would he renounce “any mode of 
passionate experience. Its aim, indeed, was experience itself,” without 
regard of morality; “of the asceticism [or “puritanism”] that deadens the 
senses . . . it was to know nothing” (111). 

By now the crux of Dorian’s gospel of the uninhibited cult of the 
senses has become obvious. That the “sensations,” cited time and again, 
are equivalent to the experience of beauty is no longer their sine qua 
non. The conflict between sense pleasure and moral depravity, hair-rais- 
ing as it already is in “treating life artistically,” gains a more acute edge 
as the aesthetic camouflage is given up. After Sibyl’s “murder,” which 
Dorian could eventually still write off “from a proper artistic point of 
view,” his cult of the senses turns increasingly to a cult of sensual plea- 
sure that is, as he realizes himself, full of “sin,” and “evil” (122), delib- 
erately defying morality: “infinite passion, pleasures subtle and secret, 
wild joys and wilder sins—he was to have all these things. The portrait 
was to bear the burden of his shame: that was all” (90). Even after this 
resolve, he manages now and then to give his atrocious behavior an aes- 
thetic gloss: “There were moments when he looked on evil simply as a 
mode through which he could realize his conception of the beautiful” 
(124): moments, but nothing more, relapses into a phase of life that he 
had already left behind. 

What remains constant is Dorian’s immortality, the wellspring of his 
thoughts and actions. It has almost slipped one’s mind, since the intercon- 
nection of immortality, on the one hand, and living life to the fullest, on 
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the other, whether aestheticized or indulging in undisguised evildoing, is 
nowhere made explicit by way ofa theoretical or philosophical analysis. So 
one has to keep one’s eyes open for hints. One is found in the just-quoted 
enumeration of forbidden pleasures that Dorian will enjoy henceforth: 
before “infinite passion” the text lists “eternal youth,” which is followed 
a few lines later by “who, that knew anything about life, would surren- 
der the chance of always remaining young, however fantastic that might 
be, or with what fatal consequences it might be fraught?” Moreover, the 
introductory scene in Hallward’s studio, where Dorian desired to be 
“always” as young and beautiful as the painter’s work of art, is recalled 
on several occasions (e.g., 78-80, 89, 109, 185), and of course, every 
time key words or phrases like eternal youth or everlasting beauty or con- 
science occur, or reminders are inserted that the portrait reveals an aging 
and ugly man, the reader is reminded of Dorian’s unlimited lifetime. As 
a result, the association of immortality and amorality (which can change 
so easily into immorality and blatant anti-morality in the eyes of others, 
even of Dorian’s friends and sometimes his own as well) comes across as 
anything but a far-fetched idée fixe. From Wilde’s aesthetic premise, it is 
only logical that the superiority over time and ethics which, according to 
the 1891 preface, is constitutive of the work of art, is transferred to the 
living person metamorphosed into a work of art. 

The turn from aesthetic sensitivity to crass immoral sensuality is pre- 
sented no less plausibly. While originally “beauty” and “sensation” were 
intrinsically connected in the perception of the aesthete, /e tout London is 
all too soon aware that Dorian’s life is “sordid and sensual” (108). While 
his face remains youthful and beautiful—he falls “more and more” in love 
with himself as he looks in the mirror—the portrait reveals an “evil and 
aging face,” “sin,” and “the corruption of his own soul,” as he himself 
recognizes (109). “Pleasure,” still the key word, becomes the equivalent 
of “passion for sin” (160). How so? Immortality again. 

The license for evildoing that immortality gives Dorian according to 
Wilde’s fiat lets him drift, as early critics noted with indignation, into the 
East End’s red-light district and dockside opium dens; it lets him murder 
the painter of the portrait in cold blood and, as gossips whisper, seduce 
young men to “madness for pleasure” (128). An unbridgeable gap opens 
between his addiction to sensual pleasure that is not, and cannot be, aes- 
theticized any longer, and morality, not to mention conventional respect- 
ability. A stirring episode is introduced at this point for no other reason 
than to remind the reader that eternal youth, immortality in other words, 
plays a role in this descent into hedonistic vice: eighteen years after Sibyl’s 
death, her brother waylays Dorian one night in the seedy East End to 
take bloody revenge—but leaves him unharmed when a street lamp sheds 
light on his face to reveal “all the unstained purity of youth”; “the mask 
of youth had saved him” (161, 168). Evidently, Dorian’s supernatural 
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unchanging youthfulness has separated him from real life and its moral 
sensibilities and responsibilities. 

It is from this moral standpoint that Hallward, the portraitist, takes 
Dorian to task after Sibyl’s death, for being a heartless lover, and again 
later for leading the jeunesse dorée astray (92-93, 127-29), which 
prompts Dorian to stab him to death. Similar reprimands come from 
his estranged friend Alan Campbell, who dissolves Hallward’s body with 
chemicals: “You have gone from corruption to corruption” (145). In giv- 
ing voice to such censure, The Picture of Dorian Gray conforms to the 
thematic structure of the other texts discussed in this section, in that they 
too confront the immortal with a personalized counterpoise. For the rep- 
rimands of Hallward and Campbell ultimately target Dorian’s immortality 
or desire for immortality, which gives him carte blanche for his truculent 
disregard of morality. 

Dorian’s own pangs of conscience weigh even more heavily than the 
remonstrations of his friends. His resolution “I want to be good” (83) 
after Sibyl’s death, or murder as he feels, is repeated twice near the end 
of the novel, after the murder of Hallward, in a conversation with Lord 
Henry (176, 183). After Sibyl’s death, his remorse evaporated quickly to 
be sure; but what about his moral resolution after the unequivocal mur- 
der of Hallward? A firm decision would be expected at last: in favor of 
“new Hedonism” or of the voice of his conscience that was raised—and 
then silenced—more than once. 

This has been the crux of literary criticism from the earliest reviews 
to present-day scholarly analyses. Is Dorian’s decision to destroy the por- 
trait—the mirror image of his sins and his bad conscience about them—a 
self-issued safe-conduct for continued pursuit of unethical sensual gratifi- 
cation, or does it signal a change of heart: the triumph of moral responsi- 
bility over corruption and vice? Many contemporaneous critics of the first 
version read the text as a “morality tale,” condemning the Faustian seller 
of his soul.?! But the loudest clamor to be heard at the time was outrage 
about the gospel of unrestrained sensuality. The Picture of Dorian Gray 
was “false to morality” because the author failed to make it sufficiently 
clear that he regarded “unnatural iniquity” less highly than purity, health, 
and common sense, and recommended unbridled, indeed animal sensual- 
ity as a remedy for the soul whenever “the spiritual nature of man suffers 
from too much purity and self-denial.” 

Wilde was not slow to respond in letters to the editors of the newspapers 
in question, if not without self-contradiction. On the one hand, he insisted, 
much as he was to do in 1891 in the credo pronounced in his preface to the 
second edition, that as a matter of principle, art could not be judged from an 
ethical standpoint,?? but on the other, he maintained more than once that his 
story did have a moral message to the effect that “all excess, as well as [!] all 
renunciation, brings its own punishment.”?4 What this should mean, he had 
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explained the first time: Hallward was to be blamed for Dorian’s vanity, Lord 
Henry was but a voyeur of life, while Dorian tried to “kill conscience” after 
a life of “mere sensation and pleasure” by slashing the portrait. That was the 
“terrible moral in Dorian Gray.” 

A “sham moral,” the Daily Chronicle called it a few days later.°° 
Wilde replied to the editor the same day that it was Dorian’s “exagger- 
ated [!] sense of conscience which mars his pleasures for him” and that he 
wanted to rid himself of this obsession when he impulsively destroyed the 
picture.?” A defense, then, of his protagonist’s libertinage against moral- 
istic criticism, rather than a moral verdict of self-punishment? That letter, 
much like the author’s other replies to reviews of the 1890 version, does 
not deny the presence of a “moral” (as the preface was to do in 1891); in 
fact, the moral is “extremely obvious” and “too apparent” in Wilde’s eyes, 
but he tries to play it down as an “artistic error.”?8 The error is that he 
failed to “subordinate [the “moral”] to the artistic and dramatic effect” 
where it should have found its “secondary place” that was “proper” 
“from an aesthetic point of view”; and he hopes to “correct” this “defect” 
in the second edition, which is to appear soon??—certainly a paradoxical 
turnaround in Wilde’s self-defense. It was hardly convincing. His mentor 
Walter Pater, himself an advocate of hedonistic aestheticism versus ascetic 
morality, still found “a very plain moral pushed home, to the effect that 
vice and crime make people coarse and ugly,” in his review of the second 
edition.!99 Merely coarse and ugly? 

Other contemporaries stuck to their conviction that the 1891 version, 
too, was “sickening” and “vicious,” as the Athenaeum put it.!9! In the 
meantime, this line of criticism has fallen silent. The reading of the con- 
clusion as Dorian’s self-condemnation is widespread. As “in a fit of true 
insight” he slashes the portrait documenting his sins, he punishes himself 
by self-destruction.!° Accordingly, the discovery of his dead body with 
his knife in its heart, at the foot of the portrait that is once again radi- 
ating its former beauty, is seen by some critics as a clear indication of 
deliberate suicide.!?3 Of course the suicide of the immortal is not at all 
unusual in literary works on the theme of life without end: Capek’s The 
Makropulos Secret or Machado de Assis’s story “O Imortal” may come to 
mind. There, however, it is motivated by ennui, while Dorians’ suicide, if 
that is what it is, would in this reading be taken to be atonement. Dorian 
would therefore confirm the interpretation of Dorian Gray as a “moral- 
ity tale” which only a smattering of critics do not share, as a recent over- 
view states.!94 “Moral readings” are “traditional,” another recent study 
summarizes; but in fact, while some critics do perceive uncompromising 
condemnation, others insist on uncompromising “approval of Dorian’s 
behaviour.” 105 Implied in this divergence are of course divergent views of 
Dorian’s immortality as the wellspring of his actions and the fundamental 
presupposition of the plot of the novel. 
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To clarify this issue, it is helpful to have a closer look at Dorian’s 
quandary shortly before the end of the story, all the more so as Wilde 
made substantial changes in that section of the text when he revised the 
magazine version for book publication. Specifically, this calls for attention 
to the differences between chapter 13 of the first and the corresponding 
chapter 20 of the second version where matters come to a head.!0 If 
anywhere, this is where a definitive resolution of the open question would 
be expected. 

In the first version, the situation is as follows. Just back from a visit 
to Lord Henry, Dorian remembers his friend’s remark that “one could 
never change,” and takes this as a cue for self-examination. He longs for 
“the unstained purity of his boyhood”; since then, which can only mean 
since his transformation into a time-defying work of art, he had “filled 
his mind with corruption” and “had been an evil influence to others,” 
while experiencing “a terrible joy in being so.” “It was the living death 
of his own soul that troubled him.” “Was there no hope for him?” “A 
new life! That was what he wanted. . . . He would be good,” he promises 
himself. And had he not taken the first step in that direction, when he 
refrained from seducing Hetty Morton, who had been in love with him? 
(160-61). He scrutinizes the portrait for an answer; it tells him no: no 
change for the better, in fact “if possible” one for the worse. So “his one 
good deed” had been a matter of “vanity” or “the desire of a new sen- 
sation”? “Vanity? Curiosity? Hypocrisy?” Or had there been “something 
more”? But what? He does not have an answer. Instead, he returns to the 
thought that crossed his mind minutes earlier: “Confess?” Confess what? 
Dorian first thinks of his murder of Hallward, but he is honest enough 
to admit that that “seemed very little to him.” All traces of it were gone. 
“Was he really to confess? No. There was only one bit of evidence left 
against him. The picture itself.” The mere thought of it had “marred 
many moments of joy,” he recalls. After all, “it had been like conscience 
to him. Yes, it had been conscience. He would destroy it” (162-63). And 
so he does. That destruction can only mean that the self-condemnation 
that was on his mind a little earlier in his stock-taking was nothing more 
than the flicker of a mood. He slashes the picture with the knife with 
which he had stabbed Hallward. What he expects to come of it is his 
liberation from everything that had interfered with the “joy” of his way 
of life since becoming a work of art whose “beauty does not die” (26). 
The knife “would kill the past, and when that was dead he would be free” 
(163). Free—that can only mean untroubled by pangs of conscience, as 
he would continue to pursue his hedonistic ways. There is no trace of 
remorse or self-punishment or a turn to being “good.” The outrage of 
contemporary readers is not hard to understand. 

But then Dorian’s body is found, with the knife in his heart. As Wilde 
replied in his self-defense against early reviewers: “Dorian Gray, having 
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led a life of mere sensation and pleasure, tries to kill conscience, and at 
that moment kills himself.”!97 But he does not specifically say that Dorian 
deliberately commits suicide, which would signify self-condemnation (and 
renunciation of immortality), pointing to a moral lesson. Or does he, or 
the text, at least suggest as much, as has been thought?!08 The “moral” 
that Wilde claimed was all too obvious in this first version is not exactly 
self-evident. (If one does not see Dorian’s unexplained death as a deliber- 
ate suicide and a form of self-punishment, one might be tempted to read 
it allegorically as the condemnation of his sinful life by the author, but 
that, of course, much like the verdict of self-punishment, would hardly 
be compatible with the gleefully anti-bourgeois claim of the 1891 pref- 
ace that art is superior to any moral judgment or with Wilde’s combative 
comment on the first version: “The sphere of art and the sphere of ethics 
are absolutely distinct and separate.” )! 

What of the 1891 book version, then, which the author offered as the 
last word on the matter? He would make clear, he promised, that it would 
subordinate the “moral” to the “artistic . . . effect.”!! And yet not only 
did the aestheticist Walter Pater, of all people, perceive a “plain moral” 
in the revised text; in the most recent scholarly edition, one reads that 
the final version has “a less ambiguous, more easily understood, moral 
conclusion.” 111 

Or does it? In the 1891 revision, nothing was deleted and no word- 
ing was changed in the narrated monologue of self-examination as it 
was in 1890; but four passages were added that without exception have 
bearing on the question of the final verdict on Dorian, which becomes 
increasingly acute as the novel nears its conclusion. 

Even before Wilde has Dorian consult the oracle of the portrait, he 
amplifies the first version with two paragraphs that spell self-condemna- 
tion fairly and squarely: 


Ah! in what a monstrous moment of pride and passion he had prayed 
that the portrait should bear the burden of his days, and he keep the 
unsullied splendour of eternal youth! All his failure had been due 
to that. Better for him that each sin of his life had brought its sure, 
swift penalty along with it. There was purification in punishment. 
Not “Forgive us our sins” but “Smite us for our iniquities” should 
be the prayer of man to a most just God. 


He looks in a mirror: his immortality is to blame, eternal youth, and eter- 
nal beauty: 


It was his beauty that had ruined him, his beauty and the youth that 
he had prayed for. But for those two things, his life might have been 
free from stain. His beauty had been to him but a mask, his youth 
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but a mockery. What was youth at best? A green, an unripe time, a 
time of shallow moods, and sickly thoughts. Why had he worn its 
livery? Youth had spoiled him. (354-55) 


And in the passage where Dorian, studying the picture, asks himself 
whether his refusal to seduce Hetty Merton was a matter of more than 
vanity, there is an unequivocal answer now: “No. There had been nothing 
more. Through vanity he had spared her. In hypocrisy he had worn the 
mask of goodness. For curiosity’s sake he had tried the denial of self. He 
recognized that now” (356). That is unequivocal. These three additions 
confirm Hallward’s and Campbell’s moral reproach. But does Dorian 
maintain this self-criticism to the very end? One would expect that at this 
point the 1890 wording “it [the knife] would kill the past, and when that 
was dead he would be free” would be deleted. But on the contrary: not 
only does this sentence remain untouched, it is supported by a sentence 
added immediately after it: “It [the knife] would kill his monstrous soul- 
life, and without its hideous warnings, he would be at peace” (357). And 
so he seizes the knife and stabs the portrait with it. 

A “moral” conclusion? Wilde’s deviousness could not be more 
obvious. With the first three additions, he meets the expectations of 
the Victorian reading public (and his publisher), which would welcome 
Dorian’s change of heart; with the fourth, he frustrates these expecta- 
tions: destroying his conscience as he destroys his portrait, Dorian gives 
himself “freedom” and “peace” instead of punishing himself. That is 
not the promised subordination of morality to “artistic . . . effect” or 
the assignment of “secondary place” to morality that Wilde asserted was 
“proper” “from an aesthetic point of view.” Morality has no place left 
for itself in the face of Dorian’s carte blanche to continue a life of sen- 
suality that more than borders on criminal pursuits, unencumbered by 
ethical scruples. 

What enabled and encouraged Dorian to lead this kind of life was his 
eternal youth as a living work of art. It follows that both aspects of his 
stock-taking at the end of the book—his remorse about his life of vice 
and his renewed commitment to aesthetic and amoral sensualism—are 
also statements on the meaning and value of life without end. The tension 
between these extremes precludes a clear resolution. True, the confession 
of guilt, which would foreshadow Dorian’s rejection of his earlier way of 
living as well as the eternal youth that made it possible, is the more elabo- 
rate and insistent of the two positions. But it is not this Dorian that has 
the last word in the final version but the incorrigible sensualist roué, the 
everlasting work of art, who could cite in his favor the 1891 preface with 
its privileging of the aesthetic over the ethical. Throughout the preceding 
text, on the other hand, this conviction was frequently expressed but seen 
as a dangerous variation on the euphoria of eternal youthfulness, even 
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more so as eventually there remained precious little about Dorian’s plea- 
sures that could pass for aesthetic. Wilde’s presumably deliberate indeci- 
sion may explain the readers’ search for an unambiguous resolution over 
the course of more than a century by now. It continues to confront the 
present-day reader with the challenge of arriving at a decision which, for 
whatever reason, the author avoided. 


From God to Caveman: Jorge Luis Borges, “The Immortal” 


In his preface to Adolfo Bioy Casares’s La invencion de Morel, Borges 
revealed between the lines that he, too, was captivated by the theme of 
immortality. He had repeatedly touched on it in his literary and essayis- 
tic writing, but his interest did not fully come to fruition until he wrote 
the short narrative “El inmortal,” first published in 1947 in his journal 
Los Anales de Buenos Aires and included two years later in his story collec- 
tion El aleph. Replete with the hallmarks of his storytelling—the labyrinth, 
uncanny settings, intertextuality in the form of recondite citations from 
literary works and arcane allusions to West European, particularly English 
cultural traditions—“El inmortal” soon became one of Borges’s best 
known “cuentos” (stories), widely perceived as a signature work, thanks 
to its resourceful fantasy and relentless intellectual inquiry. Psychoanalytical 
approaches validated its creative imagination;!!? professional philosophers 
were prompted to pursue further its original exploration of the idea of life 
without end;!!% literary critics traced the sophisticated narrative strategies 
that make the abstract concept of immortality come to life,!!4 though they 
did not turn a blind eye to what seemed to be serious compositional awk- 
wardness or even an indication of “failure.” 115 With all that, it remains an 
attractive challenge to explore Borges’s particular articulation of the theme 
of immortality on earth against the backdrop of comparable works of the 
Western literary tradition. 

No matter how differently life without end was viewed by Swift, 
Huxley, Besant, and Clarke, the thematic structure of their texts had a 
constitutive feature in common, in that they introduced a voice warning 
against the desire for an unlimited life span and its consequences, and this 
voice was more authoritative than the desire for immortality, though for 
different reasons. Wilde, too, let the reader hear such a critical voice, with 
Hallward and Campbell reprimanding Dorian Gray for his dissolute way 
of life. Much like Swift, he gave it even more emphasis by having Dorian 
himself echo it now and then with words of remorse. But unlike Gulliver, 
Dorian did not unequivocally reaffirm this renunciation of his criminally 
irresponsible ways when the issue came to a head on the final pages of the 
book, where the conclusion became irritatingly or challengingly ambigu- 
ous. Borges gives this thematic structure an original twist in “El inmor- 
tal.” At the outset the protagonist, an ordinary mortal, has nothing but 
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contempt for the Struldbrug-like immortals he encounters, who vegetate 
like zombies in their desert caves. But then, having become immortal 
himself after unwittingly drinking the water of a mythical river of eternal 
life, without, however, experiencing either the joy or the discontent of 
immortality, much like Gulliver, he learns from a credible authority that 
it is precisely the prospect of life without end that inevitably accounts 
for the unsatisfactory, indeed utterly meaningless existence of the immor- 
tals he observed; and he accepts that revelation without questioning it. 
This turn of events associates “El inmortal” with the works, discussed 
in this section, whose structure depends on the antithesis of immortals 
and their critics. Yet at the same time this intricate “cuento” aligns itself 
with a long series of literary works, to be discussed in the next section, 
in which the immortals themselves experience deathlessness as painfully 
dehumanizing. For the critical voice is that of an immortal, who speaks, 
if only briefly, from personal experience: where there is no death, there 
is no life (which never dawned on the Struldbrugs, the Earl of Gonister, 
Clarke’s Diasparians, or Besant’s neo-Canterburians). To make his point 
about the outcome of his thought experiment, Borges lets the protago- 
nist seek and find another mythical river whose water restores him to his 
mortality. In an ironic variation of the expulsion from paradise (which was 
generally believed at the time to deprive Adam and Eve of their immortal- 
ity) the curse of immortality gives way to the blessing of mortality. It is 
only the finitude of life that offers the motivation and the chance to shape 
one’s life in a meaningful way, generating value, dignity, and culture. This 
is Borges’s way of nodding to the existentialist not to say Heideggerian 
thought that was given impressive literary shape, but also questioned, two 
generations later in Pascal Mercier’s novel Nachtzug nach Lissabon. What 
exactly, then, is the curse of immortality and the boon of mortality in 
Borges’s story? An answer may be gleaned from the specifics of the plot, 
which, much like the underlying thought, is Borgesian in its intricacy. 
The opening gambit is that the narrative is the Spanish translation of 
a manuscript written in English, found by a French princess in the final 
part of the six-volume small quarto edition of Alexander Pope’s transla- 
tion of the Tiad (1715-20), which she had bought in early June 1929 
from the London antiquarian Joseph Cartaphilus. His name rings a bell: 
it was one of the names of the Wandering Jew condemned to immortal- 
ity for taunting Jesus on the way to the crucifixion. At the very end of 
the story, it turns out that this “emaciated, grimy man with gray eyes and 
gray beard”!!6 is the author of the manuscript—which records the story 
of his life, which began at the time of Homer. In other words, none other 
than he, the rare book dealer, is the immortal of the title—in one of the 
metamorphoses he underwent or roles he slipped into over the millennia. 
As this is not revealed until the final page of the story, “El inmor- 
tal” presents itself initially as the autobiographical narration of the Roman 
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military tribune Marcus Flaminius Rufus, who served in Egypt in a legion 
of emperor Diocletian. It is there that a dying horseman who arrives from 
beyond the Ganges tells him about a city of immortals in the far West 
of North Africa, at “the end of the world,” and about a river there that 
“purifies men of death” (4). For no particular reason except “perhaps” 
to find relief from his boredom behind the front lines in Diocletian’s 
wars and to follow the lure of adventure or a “quest,” Rufus decides to 
find the City of the Immortals, which “I am not certain whether I ever 
believed in” (5). The soldiers and mercenaries assigned to him for this 
quest get lost, desert, or die before they are halfway there on their expe- 
dition through “barbaric lands” that, curiously, evoke classical associa- 
tions, as does much of the rest of the story. Rufus keeps trekking through 
the desert alone until, in a state of life-threatening exhaustion, he at last 
catches sight of the pyramids and towers of the City of the Immortals. 
The people he encounters outside its walls live in primitive conditions, in 
caves and shallow holes dug in the sand, “bestial troglodytes” one and all, 
naked, of small stature, with grey skin, unkempt beards, without speech, 
devouring snakes. They bind Rufus’s hands behind his back and abandon 
him. There is nothing human about them. “The Troglodytes, childlike 
in their barbarity [“infantiles en la barbarie” ], helped me neither survive 
nor die. . . . [They] inspired more revulsion than fear” (7). Having freed 
himself by severing his bonds with a sharp rock, he tries to teach one of 
the cave-dwellers his language or at least make him learn the name he has 
chosen for him—Argos, the name of Ulysses’s moribund dog. But his 
efforts are in vain. “Lying in the sand, . . . he allowed the heavens to cir- 
cle in the sky above him from the first dusky light of morning to the last 
dusky light of night” (10-11). But then a miracle happens: a cloudburst 
drenches the desert, the troglodyte awakens from his stupor, recovers his 
ability to speak, and turns out to be—Homer. 

In their subsequent conversations, the tribune learns a great deal 
about his surroundings. The builders of the mysterious city, whose fame 
has traveled as far as India, were “the Immortals.” Sometime in the 
remote past, they had built a city but razed it to the ground and then 
used the rubble to build the present one, which Rufus discovered and 
now sets out to explore. It strikes him as crazy (“desatinada”): a jumble 
of partly subterranean labyrinths, buildings without purpose, corridors 
leading nowhere, pointless stairs, a “dizzying palace” (17). This chaos— 
“lo complejamente insensato” (complex irrationality)—can only be the 
work of “dioses locos” (mad gods), Rufus concludes on his first inspec- 
tion, before Homer can tell him more about it (9). The absurdity of the 
architecture convinced the immortal builders that their lives were just 
as meaningless, that “all exertion [is] vain”; so they abandoned the city 
and resolved to “live in thought [“pensamiento”], in pure speculation” 
(13). This is probably the echo from Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, part five, 
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which the story calls attention to in the postscript, dated 1950, which has 
been an integral part of the story since its first publication in 1947. The 
difference is striking: what Shaw, whom Borges held in high regard,!!7 
considered the most advanced stage of human development, designates 
the very opposite in “El inmortal.” For, to repeat, Borges’s immortals 
(whom one critic intriguingly perceived as a parodistic counterpoint to 
the Olympian gods of antiquity and the Christian idea of eternity as visio 
beatifica)''8 are none other than the stultified inhabitants of the desert 
outside the city whom Rufus encountered. After building and then aban- 
doning the city, they “went off to make their dwellings in the caves. In 
their self-absorption, they scarcely perceived the physical world,” Rufus 
learns from Homer, finding his initial shock and contempt confirmed 
(13). Homer’s words echo the mortals’ criticism of the immortals’ mode 
of existence that was to be heard in the other literary works discussed in 
this section. But at this point, the original twist occurs. When, at the end 
of his trek through the African desert, Rufus arrived in the extreme West 
of the continent, almost dying of thirst, he had drunk from the river on 
the outskirts of the City of the Immortals, thereby becoming immortal, 
though he remained unaware of it. Once aware of it, he learns, apparently 
from his mentor Homer, the immortal from the City of the Immortals, 
that “what is divine, terrible, and incomprehensible is to know oneself 
immortal” (13). What does this mean? 

The juxtaposition of “divine” and “terrible” gives one pause: divine 
like the “mad gods” (dioses locos) that Rufus thought must have been the 
architects of the absurd city, or the “irrational gods that rule the world” 
(dioses irracionales) that Homer tells him about later (9, 13)? That might 
justify the association with “terrible,” and along with “incomprehensi- 
ble,” it certainly would throw light on the cave dwellers’ regression into 
their dehumanizing apathy, which threatens all immortals. In an extended 
didactic passage, most plausibly reflecting Homer’s explanations!!° (and 
rebutting the confidence of theoreticians like Alan Harrington that life 
without end would be infinitely enriching, given its inexhaustible oppor- 
tunities for meaningful activity), it dawns on Rufus that: 


Taught by centuries of living, the republic of immortal men had 
achieved a perfection of tolerance, almost of disdain. They knew that 
over an infinitely long span of time, all things happen to all men... . 
Viewed in that way, all our acts are just, though also unimportant. 
There are no spiritual or intellectual merits. Homer composed the 
Odyssey; given infinite time, with infinite circumstances and changes, 
it is impossible that the Odyssey should not be composed at least once. 
No one is someone; a single immortal man is all men. Like Cornelius 
Agrippa, I am god, hero, philosopher, demon, and world—which is 
a long-winded way of saying that I am not.!*° 
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This is what awaits life without temporal limit. “Given infinite time,” 
everything that can happen in the world will come about on its own, 
every sense of motivation or challenge is forfeited, and with it the spur 
to endeavor that brings about culture and value and human dignity. The 
cave dwellers are the most telling exhibit of this dehumanizing regression 
from civilized ethos into apathy. They felt no need to come to the aid 
of the stranger dying of thirst and hunger just outside their abandoned 
city—“perfection of tolerance” amounts to indifference, or vice versa. 

Small wonder that, as Homer explains in terms including himself, the 
immortal troglodytes have withdrawn into self-absorbed “thought” or 
“speculation.” For them, “there is no more complex [“complejo” ] plea- 
sure than thought”—oddly enough, for how rewarding can such thinking 
be for their closed minds? And the “perfect quietude” of which they are 
“capable” can hardly be deemed enjoyable: one of the immortals Homer 
never saw standing: “A bird had made its nest on his breast” (15). Some 
of the cave dwellers have come to this realization themselves. If every- 
thing that exists or happens in the world comes about by itself, it follows, 
they think, that “there is no thing that is not counterbalanced [“compen- 
sada”] by another”; so there must be not just a river “whose waters give 
immortality,” but also one “whose waters take it away” (15). To discover 
that river, they (“we,” says Homer) have wandered all over the world 
since the tenth century, driven by a desire to put an end to their lives 
without end. But what exactly did they hope for, besides throwing off 
the burden of stultifying deathlessness experienced in their holes dug in 
the desert sand? Typically, psychological explanations are in short sup- 
ply in this story. But Homer (it is to be assumed, or Rufus, epitomizing 
Homer’s revelations) sums up what is at stake before they go their “sepa- 
rate ways at the portals of Tangier.” It is only death that 


makes men precious and pathetic; their ghostliness is touching; 
any act they perform may be their last; there is no face that is not 
on the verge of blurring and fading away like the faces in a dream. 
Everything in the world of mortals has the value of the irrecoverable 
and contingent. Among the Immortals, on the other hand, every act 
(every thought) is the echo of others that preceded it in the past, 
with no visible beginning, and the faithful presage of others that will 
repeat it in the future, ad vertiginem. There is nothing that is not as 
though lost between indefatigable mirrors. Nothing can occur but 
once, nothing is preciously in peril of being lost.\?1 


This must be why the self-exiled immortal wanderers spend their 
years and centuries in search of the river whose water would give them 
mortality. Only the temporal limitation of life makes it “precious,” in that 
it spurs humans to make something, perhaps the most, of every day, hour, 
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or moment of it in a meaningful way since each fraction of time is unique 
and will never recur; with no such limit, all fractions of time and what 
happens in them will be repeated endlessly in the wide-open future with 
no inducement to do anything here and now, or ever. 

Without further explanation, except that at some unspecified point he 
must have become aware of his immortality, though of none of its discom- 
forts, Rufus has apparently taken Homer’s words to heart: he becomes an 
“immortal traveler wandering the world,” searching for the death-giving 
river as he drinks from all rivers he can find (15). In the space of less 
than one page he summarizes his quest, which extends over hundreds 
of years and through many lands (and still indicating no suffering from 
any discomforts of immortality): from the 1066 Battle of Hastings via 
the medieval and early modern Orient and Levant to Aberdeen, where in 
1714 he subscribes to the six volumes of Pope’s Iliad, finally arriving, as 
a passenger on Joseph Conrad’s Patna, on the coast of Eritrea, where he 
chances upon a spring and drinks from it, “impelled by habit.” A thorny 
tree scratches his hand: “Incredulous, speechless, and in joy [“feliz”], I 
contemplated the precious formation of a slow drop of blood. I am once 
more mortal, I told myself over and over, again I am like all other men. 
That night, I slept until daybreak” (16). 

At this point a surprise awaits the reader as well. The end of Rufus’s 
autobiography is followed by reflections on “the story I have told”: a 
pseudo-philological tour de force or would-be scholarly escapade that 
gives more than a hint that Rufus, the Roman tribune—unbeknownst to 
himself, puzzling to the narrator, and plausible only to a reader willing to 
suspend his disbelief in the logic of magic—is identical with Homer, the 
undying author of the Odyssey and cave dweller, who in his turn is one and 
the same as the narrator, Cartaphilus, the London rare book dealer and 
writer of the manuscript found in Pope’s Idad, which would therefore be 
his autobiography.!2? “I have been Homer,” Cartaphilus writes, “soon 
... I shall be dead” (18), as it was he, in his incarnation of Rufus, who 
drank the river water in Eritrea. Like Homer, according to conventional 
wisdom, he hailed from Smyrna, and like Homer, he was buried on the 
island of Ios after he “died at sea while returning to Smyrna” shortly after 
he had sold the Pope volumes to the Princesse de Lucinge (3). 

The lives of all three of them (who are one) appear to be devoid of 
any discernible meaning. Homer, vegetating without speech in his cave 
(until a rainstorm temporarily restores his consciousness to some extent) 
cannot remember much of anything about the Odyssey (12); Rufus, at 
the end of his travels, is overjoyed to be mortal again (“de nuevo,” not 
knowing apparently that, in his incarnation of Homer, he must have been 
immortal all along), but there is no indication of how this transformation 
will shape his life after he wakes up at daybreak; Cartaphilus is the long- 
suffering Wandering Jew. Immortality, it emerges again at the end of the 
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story, is as meaningless and irrelevant as the absurd architecture of the 
City of the Immortals. “Ser inmortal es baladi” (995): “There is noth- 
ing very remarkable about being immortal” as long as, like the animals, 
one knows “nothing of death”; but to repeat: “to know oneself immor- 
tal” is “terrible” (13). Those among the immortals of the West African 
City who have not sunk into irremediable stultification may have found 
a purpose in life in their millennium-long search for the water that gives 
mortality and its chance of a meaningful life, yet nothing more is heard of 
them. That is how Borges sums up the issue in “El inmortal,” almost in 
the manner of a thesis, yet not without richly suggestive originality. There 
are no indications that he revised his verdict in his later years. 


Immortality and Its Discontents 


Wilde’s Dorian Gray has his moments of introspection when he agrees with 
his friends who reprimand him for fashioning his life as a work of art above 
moral considerations. Such fleeting moments of self-critical knowledge give 
way to firm conviction in the case of Borges’s Rufus: as soon as he real- 
izes, without any suffering or even soul-searching to be sure, that he is just 
as immune to death as the stultified cave dwellers on the outskirts of the 
City of the Immortals, he attempts to prevent his own dehumanization by 
starting out on a worldwide search for the river whose water will make him 
mortal. In a number of other works on the theme of life without end, the 
critical introspection of the immortal suffering the agonies of deathlessness 
becomes the dominant perspective constituting the gist of the novel or play 
and determines its meaning. This perspective allows for a wide range of 
variations that complement Wilde’s moral issues and Borges’s anthropo- 
logical focus. (There is one well-known exception: in Natalie Babbitt’s Tuck 
Everlasting [1975], a fairy-tale-like story for young readers, a man and his 
wife unwittingly gain immortality by drinking from a spring in the woods, 
but after initially lamenting their loss of a chance to “grow,” they learn to 
accept the limitless future ahead of them.) 


Alchemy and Gothic Horror: William Godwin and Some 
English Romantics 


A kind of prelude to the works to be discussed in this section may be seen 
in some of the narratives of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Mary Shelley, Charles 
Robert Maturin, and the belated Romantic Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 
Characteristically, they sport many of the trappings of the “gothic fiction” 
of their age, such as mysterious strangers, occult occurrences, violent 
weather, arcane alchemistic practices, excessive passions, scenes of horror, 
and sensational overwriting. They are merely a prelude, since they do not 
envision life without end in purely secular terms, but with an eye on the 
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fate of the soul, as it is understood in Christian theology and its eschatol- 
ogy. In other words, these narratives give voice to the concern that aspira- 
tion to immortality on earth (as the authors see it in the rumored search 
of Rosicrucian alchemists for elixirs of eternal life)!*? is an affront to God, 
in fact nothing less than a second fall, namely the presumption to avoid 
the wages of Adam and Eve’s sin, or to eat the fruit of Eden’s tree of ever- 
lasting life—much to Satan’s delight. The punishment would be denial of 
redemption on Judgment Day. There are several reminders of this line of 
thought in Maturin’s novel Melmoth the Wanderer (1820), where the pro- 
tagonist, who concluded a pact with the devil for forbidden knowledge, 
supernatural abilities, and immortality (or at least for the prolongation 
of his life by 150 years), eventually goes to hell.!24 Not unexpectedly, 
one repeatedly hears in these works an echo of Faust, the magician who 
pledges his soul to the devil in exchange for the pleasures that life on 
earth would offer him. 

The precursor and counterpoint of the Romantics’ stories about the 
pain and horror of immortality was the similarly “gothic” popular novel 
St. Leon: A Tale of the Sixteenth Century (1799), which left its mark on 
the thematically related narratives of the Shelleys. The author, who lived 
to see six editions, was the social critic and rationalist philosopher William 
Godwin, the father of Mary Shelley. In his main philosophical work, An 
Enquiry Concerning Political Justice (1793), he had made himself the 
spokesman of the idea that, if and when “mind” became “omnipotent 
over matter” and especially over “the matter of our own bodies,” then 
“why may not man one day be immortal?” It is true that in the second 
and third editions of 1796 and 1798, he refined and thereby modified 
this utopian provocation terminologically by describing immortality as 
the ultimate goal of human progress to perfection, which might never be 
fully attained, but he did not take the prospect back by any means. Even 
as a merely asymptotic ideal, he asserted, life without end in the here 
and now would inspire happiness and joie de vivre, not least because it 
relieved mankind of the religious, especially Christian doctrine of post- 
mortal life of the soul in the beyond, be it heaven or hell. The perfectibil- 
ist expected paradise to be regained on earth.!?5 

Godwin’s novel is all the more astonishing: it does indeed dispense 
with all religious interest in the fate of the “soul” after the death of the 
body, but instead of celebrating happiness, it is boundlessly resourceful 
in envisioning the misfortune of immortality in “this world.” With an 
abundance of psychological nuances, this misfortune is detailed in the 
life story of the scion of an old French family, Count Reginald de St. 
Leon, as told by himself. After many adventure-filled years spent in the 
turbulence of the age of Reformation, he is driven to the brink of ruin 
by his gambling in the clubs of Paris and setbacks as a farmer in an idyllic 
Swiss canton. In the nick of time, a mysterious stranger turns up who calls 
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himself Zampieri. Persecuted by the state and the church, he is sheltered 
by St. Leon, whom he offers a token of gratitude in the form of a twofold 
secret, which is not to be divulged under any circumstances. After some 
hesitation, St. Leon accepts it at the deathbed of the increasingly decrepit 
stranger, thus becoming the owner not only of the philosopher’s stone, 
the key to goldmaking according to the occult sciences, but also of “the 
elixir of immortality” and “eternal youth”!?° that alchemists, as rumor 
had it, would distill from the stone. He accepts it without ever finding 
out how and on which terms (denial of salvation of the soul?) Zampieri 
came by it, except that the reader might jump to the conclusion that, 
like Melmoth, he would be relieved of long-term deathlessness, which 
is hinted at (121), by passing the secret on to someone else. Initially St. 
Leon is overjoyed about this fairy-tale-like change of fortune. But soon 
enough his account of his new lease on life, with its riches and assurance 
of “living for ever” (135), turns into a litany of unrelieved misery (13- 
14, 137-40). The twofold nature of the occult secret tends, however, to 
obfuscate the theme of immortality, in that the greater part of St. Leon’s 
(like Zampieri’s) misery is due to his suspicious sudden wealth and his 
duty-bound refusal to disclose its source, except that he denies (truthfully, 
as far as the reader can make out) that he has a covenant with the devil 
and that he practices unholy magic (260). Even so, his immortality and 
unchanging youthfulness and health contribute significantly to St. Leon’s 
failed life, while the issue of goldmaking gradually fades away. In spite of 
his denial, he is suspected of being in league with Satan and of practicing 
the black arts; the state and church join in persecuting him; there is envy, 
betrayal, exploitation, and distrust, even of his altruistic benefactions; 
hence the need to escape time and again, from one country to another, 
incarceration in a series of prisons, including the cellars of the Inquisition, 
not to mention his emotional suffering. All this gives a distinctive profile 
to the author’s misgivings about life without end that had been ignored 
in Political Justice. 

The loneliness and ennui of the immortal are conspicuous leitmo- 
tifs. Friends and family, like-minded people who could be close to him, 
strike St. Leon as mayflies with whom he cannot have the slightest rap- 
port. “How could I, an immortal, hope ever hereafter to feel a serious, an 
elevating and expansive passion for the ephemeron of an hour!” (140). 
Estranged from humanity, he finds he shares no common ground with 
others; bonding with them is out of the question. His son leaves the fam- 
ily at the age of sixteen and is never in touch again (164). His wife shuns 
him, reproaching him for neglect (174-76). Acquaintances, friends, 
neighbors, strangers avoid him like an outcast. Without peace of mind, 
he travels from one land to the other like the Wandering Jew, only to feel 
again and again that he is “discarded for ever by hope and joy” (362), 
“utterly alone in the world, separated by an insurmountable barrier from 
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every being of my species” (374). “The creature does not exist with 
whom I have any common language or any genuine sympathies” (289). 

The nadir of this misery is reached when St. Leon goes to see his 
daughters, whom he left as children. They are well advanced in middle age 
by now, while he is as youthful as ever and now disguised as an Armenian 
peddler claiming to have been a friend of their deceased father. He can- 
not, of course, reveal the paternal feelings that overwhelm him, and he 
leaves, incognito as he arrived, a stranger not recognized by his own flesh 
and blood, to whom he yearns to be close (289-97). This episode encap- 
sulates his failed life, for which St. Leon blames only himself (296). The 
lesson he has learned is straightforward: “Let no man, after me, pant for 
the acquisition of the philosopher’s stone” (374). Immortality is a curse. 

In this assessment of his life that St. Leon arrives at near the end of 
the book (which of course is not the end of his life story), the religious, 
specifically Christian caveat against the idea of immortality on earth, 
whether aspired to or gained otherwise, is conspicuous by its absence. 
In this respect St. Leon is radically different not only from Melmoth the 
Wanderer but also from the narratives of his daughter and his son-in- 
law that it helped to inspire. Neither in Zampieri’s nor in St. Leon’s 
case is there any mention of the “second fall” implied in immortality in 
“this world,” or the striving for it, nor of the fate of their souls in the 
beyond of Christian doctrine—a perspective that Godwin had ruled out 
a few years earlier in Political Justice. What he explores instead in his 
novel are the psychological tribulations of life without end on earth. 
Fittingly, therefore, the retrospect that concludes St. Leon’s autobio- 
graphical account returns to the poignant agonies of his alienation from 
his immediate family that are the wages of deathlessness. When, fifteen 
years after falling out with his son, he unexpectedly meets him again 
without being recognized and without revealing that he is his father, 
his son accuses him with all the spite he can muster of having “seduced 
from me [the affections of] the woman of my choice” (372, cf. 379), 
no doubt with the help of his rumored black arts. He is wrong, but 
St. Leon cannot clear up the misunderstanding by revealing his iden- 
tity, not only because he looks ten years younger than his son, who is 
slightly over thirty, but also because he has sworn not to divulge the 
secret of his youthfulness. So he consoles himself with the memories of 
the happiness his son gave him in his younger years. At this point the 
novel breaks off open-endedly (as any account of irreversible immor- 
tality must), before St. Leon has lived long enough to even approach 
ordinary longevity. As he will continue to live indefinitely, his manifold 
misfortunes and sufferings can only multiply ad infinitum. 

There is no philosophical or thematic summing up. What the reader 
ends up with is a minor and accidental consolation prize: a panoramic 
tour of sixteenth-century European culture, its secular and ecclesiastical 
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institutions, its ways of life, mentalities, intrigues, wars, cruelties, power 
struggles, and manifold corruption. 

Unlike Melmoth and other protagonists of “gothic” narratives, St. 
Leon did not conclude a pact with the devil to acquire the alchemi- 
cal knowledge from the magician Zampieri, who, for his part, had no 
Faustian bargain either, as far as the reader can tell. In this respect too 
then, Godwin, ever the rationalistic critic of theology, avoids placing the 
life story of the immortal into the framework of Christian metaphysics 
or folklore. 

What Godwin sidestepped, Percy Bysshe Shelley makes up for all the 
more emphatically in his short and slipshod “gothic” novel St. Irvyne; 
or, The Rosicrucian (1811). Echoes of St. Leon are hard to miss; in fact, 
Shelley openly admitted to a sort of competition with its author. In a let- 
ter to his publisher written in 1810, he hinted that the similarities had 
primarily to do with the elixir of immortality that turned St. Leon’s life 
into tragedy.!?” Unlike St. Leon, however, St. Irvyne does not introduce 
the elixir until the very end, in just one of its ten chapters and in a brief 
“Conclusion.” The predominant part of the narrative, which includes a 
loosely connected secondary plot, laboriously leads up to it, while luxuri- 
ating in gratuitous gothic effects. 

St. Irvyne is the story of Wolfstein, an aristocrat hounded by misfor- 
tune ever since he, like Schiller’s Karl Moor, left his ancestral home. He 
finds refuge in a robber band in the Italian Alps whose chief, a rival in 
his passion for a femme fatale, he poisons without qualms. He escapes 
and withdraws from the world to a remote castle in Bohemia. There the 
one robber who knows about the murder turns up out of the blue; he 
is the mysterious alchemist and unbeliever Ginotti, who, as the reader 
learns at the end of the novel, pledged himself to the devil for an elixir 
that bestowed the immortality that he had sought in a Faustian quest 
for forbidden knowledge (180-85). The fulfillment of his wish did not, 
however, lead to enjoyment of life, but to unspecified “horror” (199) 
and weariness of living. Like Melmoth and presumably Zampieri, he can 
rid himself of this curse only by passing on the “secret of immortal life” 
(184), that is, the recipe for the elixir, to someone else who is willing to 
accept it. For this devious transaction he has chosen Wolfstein, whom he 
thinks he can blackmail with the knowledge of his crime. The two meet 
late one night in the vaults of Castle St. Irvyne in France. But Ginotti’s 
plan is foiled. 

Events pile up fast and furious on the last two pages of the 
“Romance,” as Ginotti (or is it his ghost?)!?8 asks Wolfstein “Dost thou 
deny thy Creator?” and Wolfstein replies: “Never, never. ... Anything 
but that.” There is thunder and lightning and, hovering in a sulphu- 
rous whirlwind, the devil (or some other infernal spirit) arrives from 
Hell: “the frightful prince of terror.”!?9 “Yes,” howls his blood-curdling 
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voice, “thou shalt have eternal life, Ginotti,” and the narrator confirms 
it: “Yes, endless existence is thine, Ginotti—a dateless and hopeless eter- 
nity of horror.” That, then, is the eternity of punishment in Hell. Ginotti 
instantly turns into a skeleton. At the same time, Wolfstein breathes his 
last breath in “terrible convulsions,” but not without the assurance of 
the narrator: “Over him had the power of hell no influence.” In a kind of 
postscript, which is literally the last word of the story, the Christian mes- 
sage is drummed into the god-fearing reader: “Let endless life be sought 
from Him who alone can give an eternity of happiness.” The search for 
life without end on earth is anathema; Ginotti’s “second fall,” stage-man- 
aged by the devil, is the sin of sins. (The message would be heard again 
some ten years later in Melmoth the Wanderer, whose protagonist, like 
Ginotti, tries to escape the hell-fire that awaits him by palming his cov- 
enant with Satan off on unsuspecting believers, only to find that even the 
most miserable and unfortunate mortals refuse to accept the happiness 
that the proffered prolongation of their life would give them, at the price 
of the perdition of their soul). 

Mary Shelley, though, much like her father and her husband, deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the Enlightenment of the previous century, 
would have wholeheartedly agreed with the conclusion of St. Irvyne and 
Melmoth the Wanderer. The most frequently anthologized of her shorter 
narratives, the “tale” “The Mortal Immortal” (1833), is said to have been 
“inspired” by St. Irvyne.!30 This may be plausible, in that here too the 
Christian framework of the theme of life without end is maintained: the 
immortal bliss of the soul in heaven is played off against the misery of 
immortality on earth; but the infernal spectacle that concludes St. Irvyne 
is not repeated, nor is the immortal’s alliance with Hell. The narrator, an 
apprentice of the alchemist Cornelius Agrippa, whom his master’s elixir 
vitae endowed with eternal youth, tells the story of his life up to 1833, 
when he reached the age of 323; by now, he longs for death after the dis- 
appointments that immortality has showered on him. Death would free 
his “soul” from the prison of the body so that it could soar “from this 
dim earth to a sphere more congenial to its immortal essence” (230). 
How so? Was he not guilty of unholy practices? Early on, there is occa- 
sional brief mention of the neighbors’ gossiping about Agrippa being in 
league with the devil. But his apprentice (called Winzy, with an ominous 
allusion to the Scottish word for curse), unlike Ginotti and Melmoth, 
gains his immortality without having desired it. For he takes a sip of 
Agrippa’s elixir under the impression that it is a potion that will cure him 
of his unrequited infatuation with his childhood sweetheart Bertha. So 
the temptation to commit the “second fall,” the circumvention of the 
wages of sin decreed in Eden, plays no role at all. 

The effect of the elixir is the very opposite of what Winzy expected: 
he and Bertha fall head over heels in love and become an exceedingly 
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happy couple—for a time. For on his deathbed Agrippa confides to Winzy 
that what he drank was an elixir of immortality. And indeed: Winzy, who 
does not believe that Agrippa was in alliance with the “powers of dark- 
ness” (226), does not age; he retains the “wonderfully youthful look” 
of the twenty-year-old, while Bertha loses her beauty and pursues him 
untiringly with her jealous needling. At this point, whatever theologi- 
cal implication life without end on earth might have is overshadowed by 
psychological interest, which would seem to indicate that Mary Shelley 
now shared the perspective or focus of her father in St. Leon. But this is 
not the story’s last word, and there is a telling difference: when St. Leon 
became the target of hostility, the primary reason was the suspicion of 
unholy goldmaking; in “The Mortal Immortal” it is “the despicable gifts 
of youth and good looks” that make the villagers avoid Winzy, suspect- 
ing with horror, contempt, and hatred that he might have concluded a 
pact with Satan; even Bertha thinks he is a practitioner of the black arts 
(227). Troubled by this innuendo, the couple emigrates to France, but 
Bertha’s jealousy and resentment do not abate. She dies soon after the 
move to the continent, but her death signals a turn of events even more 
disturbing. More than ever before, Winzy now feels “alone, and weary of 
myself,” tortured by “the ardent love that gnaws at my heart, never to be 
returned—never to find an equal on which to expend myself” (230). The 
fundamental reason for all this is, of course, his immortality, the burden 
of life without end: “the weight of never-ending time—the tedious pas- 
sage of the still-succeeding hours” that he had already brought up in a 
sort of preview of the story of his life (219). At Bertha’s burial, he says, “I 
wept to feel that I had lost all that really bound me to humanity.” 


Since then how many have been my cares and woes, how few and 
empty my enjoyments! I pause here in my history—I will pursue it 
no further. A sailor without rudder or compass, tossed on a stormy 
sea—a traveller lost on a wide-spread heath, without landmark or 
star to guide him—such have I been: more lost, more hopeless than 
either. A nearing ship, a gleam from some far cot, may save them; 
but I have no beacon except the hope of death. (229) 


The hope for death is, however, counterbalanced by the fear of death: 
“I dread death, even while I abhor life,” that is, the everlasting life that 
has become his. “Such an enigma is man” (229). Still, in the summation 
of his life story, written three centuries after drinking the alchemist’s bev- 
erage, he heroically rises to the decision to plunge himself into immense 
dangers in the icy wastes of the far north, hoping that his soul, thirsting 
for “freedom,” will be liberated from the “cage” of the body.!*! Then it 
would (to repeat the quotation) soar to that “sphere more congenial to its 
immortal essence” that can only be understood as the eternity of Christian 
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eschatology. These are the last words of “The Mortal Immortal.” The 
story’s title, it dawns on the reader at last, is meant to contrast life with- 
out end in the here and now such as alchemists like Agrippa aspired to 
with the true immortality, which is the everlasting bliss of the soul in the 
“next world” promised by Christian doctrine. 

Literary history makes strange bedfellows. Mary Shelley’s story, pub- 
lished in 1833 and canonized long since,!? and Percy Bysshe Shelley’s St. 
Irvyne share their focus on immortality with the all-but-forgotten novels 
Zanoni (1842) and A Strange Story (1862) by Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
the author of The Last Days of Pompeii (1834). In them, the theme of life 
without end is somewhat more marginal to be sure, but no less emphatic 
and no less deeply embedded in Romantic “gothicism” of the occult 
Rosicrucian variety that they popularize. They, too, end by rejecting that 
immortality on earth that the elixirs concocted by godless alchemists may 
offer. Even if the immortality gained in such a “second fall” seems to be 
gratifying because it brings about happiness for others, as in the story of 
the altruistic benefactor Zanoni, it bears no comparison with the everlast- 
ing joy of the soul in the Christian beyond, after the death of the body. 
The “Argument” of Zanoni, written by the Victorian novelist Harriet 
Martineau and printed, with Bulwer-Lytton’s authorization, in all reissues 
since the edition of 1853, puts it in a nutshell: 


The region beyond the grave is the fitting one for exemption from 
mortal conditions; and . . . Death is the everlasting portal, indicated 
by the finger of God,—the broad avenue, through which man does 
not issue, solitary and stealthy, into the region of Free Existence, but 
enters triumphant, hailed by a hierarchy of immortal natures.!#% 


Boredom of the Cold Heart: Karel Capek, The Makropulos Secret 


The Romantics and Bulwer-Lytton enclosed the idea of life without end 
on earth within the frame of Christian doctrine and folklore, where it 
was weighed against the bliss of life everlasting in the “next world” and 
found wanting. This frame, vaguely reminiscent of Swift’s treatment of 
the theme, is abandoned entirely in a number of more recent literary 
works focused on the infinitude of life on earth, in which the immor- 
tal is likewise painfully disappointed by the blandishments of life without 
end, but will or can no longer envision the metaphysical consolations—or 
threats—of Christian eschatological theology. 

A prime example of this strictly secular thought experiment is Karel 
Capek’s play Věc Makropulos (1922; The Makropulos Secret, 1925), which 
quickly rose to the ranks of world literature soon after its 1922 premiere 
in Prague. Its fame may have been boosted by Leos Janaéek’s opera of 
the same title (1926), though the latter was based on Janáček’s own 
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somewhat divergent libretto, whose finale replaces the play’s extensive 
philosophical discussion of the desirability of immortality with the pro- 
tagonist’s drawn-out death scene, which had no counterpart in Capek’s 
text.!34 This revision transformed Capek’s “comedy,” as it was called on 
the title page, into a tragedy, if only by the time it approached its conclu- 
sion. But it should be kept in mind that, in spite of the play’s designa- 
tion as a comedy, which is owed to its satirical spurts of social criticism, 
Véc Makropulos is a problem play of high seriousness, inquiring into the 
human condition within the horizon of the scientific advances of the time 
and the moral and psychological concerns they aroused. As a result, its 
riveting theater is complemented by the intellectual vigor emerging from 
its philosophical examination of the pros and cons of immortality, cul- 
minating in the thesis that life without end is undesirable, not only for 
psychological and moral but also for economic and sociological reasons. 

It was precisely this thesis—the conclusion reached not by an opin- 
ionated journalist but by a socially aware and well-educated writer versed 
in philosophy and the natural sciences—that enlivened the discussion 
around Véc Makropulos throughout Europe in the 1920s. A contribut- 
ing factor was the play’s widely being seen as a pessimistic reply to the 
optimistic view of immortality that G. B. Shaw, confident to the point of 
stridency, had put forward the year before in Back to Methuselah. In his 
preface Capek took issue with this reading, stating that “so far I know 
[Shaw’s play] only from a résumé”; any thematic similarity is “entirely 
accidental, and, as it would seem from the résumé, purely superficial.” 
More important is the difference: 


Mr. Shaw sees in the possibility of living for several hundred years 
the ideal condition of humanity, a kind of future paradise. As the 
reader will discover, in this book longevity is depicted quite dif- 
ferently, as a condition far from ideal and even quite undesirable. 
It is difficult to say which view is more correct. ... But perhaps 
one can at least prophesy that Shaw’s thesis will be received as a 
classical case of optimism, while that of this book will appear to 
be hopeless pessimism. 


But he objects to this classification; he does “not feel guilty” of pessimism: 


I have not committed pessimism, and, if I have, then unconsciously 
and very unwillingly. In my comedy I intended, on the contrary, to 
tell people something consoling and optimistic. I do not know if 
it is optimistic to maintain that to live sixty years is bad, while to 
live three hundred is good; I only think that to declare that a life 
of sixty years (on the average) is adequate and good enough is not 
exactly committing the crime of pessimism. Suppose one says that 
at some time in the future there will be neither illness nor poverty 
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nor dirty toil—this is certainly optimism. But to say that life today, 
full of illness, poverty and toil, is not completely bad or cursed, and 
has something of infinite value, this is—what, actually? Pessimism? I 
think not. Perhaps there are two kinds of optimism: one which turns 
away from bad things to something better, even dreams; another, 
which searches among bad things for something at least a little bet- 
ter, if only dreams. The first looks straight off for paradise; there is 
no finer direction for the human soul. The second searches here and 
there for at least some crumbs of relative good; perhaps even this 
effort is not quite without value. If this is not optimism, then find a 
better word. 


Plausible as Čapek’s self-defense may be, it has not stopped critics 
from detecting correspondences between Véc Makropulos and Back to 
Methuselah, such as the idea of prolonging the human life span by (at 
least) three hundred years (which in the later parts of Shaw’s mammoth 
drama are extended to thousands). But such correspondences do not 
affect the fundamental difference between the philosophical theses of 
the plays and the self-image—eagerness for unending life vs. weariness 
of life—of their leading dramatis personae. Still, whether or not Capek 
responded to Shaw in some fashion remains unanswerable. It leaves 
readers all the more curious about what the Irishman and the Czech 
talked about when Capek visited Shaw in 1924—and hit it off rather 
well with him.!#5 

For a problem play, Véc Makropulos comes to its point in a rather 
roundabout way. Until the last of its three acts, one is led to assume that 
the “case” (as the title of the English translation of Jana¢ek’s opera has 
it, in keeping with the Czech original) refers to the extensively discussed 
legal proceedings of the Prus and Gregor families against each other 
about an outstanding inheritance that have been going on for almost a 
hundred years but are now—in 1922—about to be resolved in court. For 
all the playgoer can tell, this case has nothing to do with Makropulos (the 
name does not come up at all), or with immortality. Only in the last act is 
it revealed that “the Makropulos case” concerns something else entirely: 
a sixteenth-century manuscript containing the recipe for an elixir of life, 
which happens to be among the archival documents around which the 
quarrel about the inheritance revolves. Neither the litigants nor any of the 
dramatis personae had an inkling of this “secret” until they are finally told 
about it by the world-famous yet mysterious opera singer Emilia Marty, 
who unexpectedly and apparently for no good reason had appeared in 
the first act in the office of one of the attorneys handling the inheritance 
case. She enters into the conversations about the case in a manner that 
little by little lets on that her youthful appearance is deceptive: she must 
be ancient, in fact unnaturally old, since she knows a good deal about 
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the history and pre-history of the almost century-old litigation and about 
obscure relationships, secrets, and private matters of the two families con- 
cerned, all of which can only stem from personal experience. For exam- 
ple, she tells the attorney that the crucial 1816 testament believed lost 
would be found in a filing cabinet in the Prus family home, along with 
other papers, including a certain envelope that she goes to great lengths 
to obtain—and that explains her surprising presence among the dramatis 
personae, none of whom know her. (Only in the final act does it emerge 
that this envelope contains the recipe for the elixir.) In pursuing her proj- 
ect, the diva metamorphoses herself into a rude and vulgar femme fatale; 
“cold like a knife,” she manipulates one after the other of the men who 
instantly fall for her, “a callous animal” (145). After fulfilling the old 
baron Prus’s desire to spend a night with her, she finally comes into pos- 
session of the manuscript. But at this point the tables are turned: in the 
third act, the attorney drives her into a corner with his persistent inquisi- 
torial questioning about her identity and her knowledge of the papers in 
the Prus household, until she finally divulges the story of her life. This 
happens in a hastily staged mock-court session, in which she also discloses 
the secret of “Makropulos” and the recipe for the elixir that she ruthlessly 
acquired, leaving hurt feelings and a suicide in her wake. 

Emilia Marty, she lets it be known under the influence of whiskey, 
was born in 1585 as Elina Makropulos; so by now she is a still-youthful 
337. Her father was the Greek personal physician of Emperor Rudolf II, 
for whom he prepared an elixir that would impart three hundred years 
of youthfulness, but was first tried out on the doctor’s sixteen-year-old 
daughter. Since then, she has lived in a number of countries, under fre- 
quently changing names (with the unchanging initials E. M.), mostly as 
a singer, meeting historical figures like Marat with his “sweaty hands,” 
Danton with his “completely rotten” teeth, and the opera singer “La 
Strada” who “screamed like a steam whistle” (135-36)—a more or less 
seedy life with many lovers, among them, more than a hundred years 
ago, a baron Prus, and countless children she is indifferent to, including 
those of the Prus and Gregor families. By now, however, the elixir she was 
given is losing its potency, sending her on her desperate quest for “the 
Makropulos formula,” the recipe that will give her “another 300 years” of 
youth and health (167). She explains that she does not want to “get old,” 
though near the end of the play she admits to her real reason: “I am afraid 
of death” (163, 175). 

But a happy ending is not to be hers. Instead, the dramatist dem- 
onstrates his philosophical impetus for writing this play by introducing 
a well-organized formal discussion among the dramatis personae about 
the question of what to do with the manuscript of the recipe, and this is 
in effect not a discussion of life extension but of the desirability of “ever- 
lasting Life,” “eternal Life” (176, cp. 169, 172) as the dose of the elixir 
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can be taken every three hundred years ad infinitum: “Here we are quar- 
reling about eternal life” (173), about “immortality” as Emilia calls it in 
the last line of the play. At the outset of the discussion, much space is 
given to the plea for limitless life in “this world”; the main passage has 
already been quoted (see p. 2 above): one accomplishes too little in the 
usual sixty years of a lifetime; “he never learns what his ancestors knew. 
He dies before he begins to live! [...] We don’t have time for anything 
but this eternal scratching for a piece of bread. We never see anything, 
never know anything, never learn anything, never complete anything— 
not even ourselves. We are just fragments of something else. Why do we 
live? Is it worth it?” (168). The ideology of progress and perfectibility, an 
Enlightenment staple, is not far behind: “God, what can be done with a 
man in 300 years! [...] to be wise and understanding, to rule, to teach 
and give example! Oh, how valuable would a human life be if it lasted 300 
years! There would be no wars, no more of that dreadful hunt for bread, 
no fear, no selfishness. |.. .] Let us give people life! Let us give them a 
full and long human life!” (169). What follows in this debate is a review 
of contemporaneous mindsets, and here it is the reservations that get the 
better of the initial euphoria. “300 years to be a filing clerk. 300 years to 
knit stockings!” is the alternative view of such a future. The attorney has 
an eye for the practical problems: contracts, pensions, insurance, inheri- 
tance law, marriage, “you want to topple all our social systems!” (169). 
Prus, the aristocrat, vaguely vulgarizing Nietzsche no doubt, dreams of 
“indefinite” prolongation of life or indeed of “unlimited life” as a priv- 
ilege to be granted only to the elite: the “best,” namely the “strong” 
and “most capable,” to “supermen” in fact who would become an “aris- 
tocracy of the everlasting,” a “dynasty of the masters of life,” leading to 
“despotism of the chosen” and the “rule of reason” as dominance over 
the less than “superhuman.” Not unexpectedly, the question arises imme- 
diately: who determines who will be chosen? (170-71). Would it not be 
better to leave the recipe to the heirs of Elina Makropulos? In that case, 
runs the reply, a “useless and lazy person” might inherit it, not to men- 
tion the “depraved and overweight and crippled, helpless idiots” (172). 

Emilia Marty, aka Elina Makropulos, was off stage while this discus- 
sion proceeded; when she re-enters, she has had a change of heart: she 
no longer desires the manuscript containing the recipe for immortality 
and offers it to the assembled dramatis personae one by one, only to 
be rebuffed by one and all, including the would-be superman Prus and 
Vitek, the eloquent advocate of indefinitely renewable longevity—until 
Vitek’s still somewhat childlike daughter accepts it and without explana- 
tion burns it over a candle flame (just as in Tuck Everlasting it is a child 
who spontaneously pours the water of everlasting life on the ground). 
Emilia’s laughing comment—cynical, but whether relieved or bitter one 
cannot tell—concludes the play: “The end of immortality!” 
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Christian immortality of the soul is clearly not in this play’s vocabu- 
lary; metaphysics of any kind is consistently avoided. All Capek is con- 
cerned with is physical immortality—to which only a benighted mind 
could aspire. While in Melmoth the Wanderer lite extension was offered 
to a wide variety of persons who refused it time and again for the same 
reason, namely anxiety about the perdition of their soul, religious consid- 
erations play no role when Emilia unsuccessfully urges the recipe for the 
elixir on one after the other of the persons on stage in the final tableau.!° 

True, the old baron Prus, through whose libido the Makropulos 
manuscript came to light, believes (with a faint echo from the conclusion 
of Back to Methuselah) that he owes some consolation to the assembled 
anti-immortalists: would life not be eternal if one thought of birth rather 
than death, the birth of children over generations to come? But a much 
stronger impression is made, shortly before the curtain falls, and before 
the diva offers the recipe all around, by her confession about how she felt 
all along about her living (potentially) forever. There is no consolation, 
not even between the lines. On the contrary, the confession explains the 
rejection of the elixir by one and all as well as her own change of heart: 
her renunciation of life without end. What are her reasons? How does 
“eternal life” look from the perspective of “experience”?!97 

Her answer is given in the denouement, but there is a prelude to it 
in the middle of the play, in the second act: Emilia remarks off-handedly 
that there was “never anything noble” in all of history, that nothing was 
worthwhile, “absolutely nothing”; people are “ridiculous,” “everything 
is the same to me” (136, 137, 146). Still, only in the final moments of 
the play does she sum up the more than three hundred years of her life 
in a torrent of words that spell overwhelming disappointment with the 
tedium of it. “Boredom” is the key to the thesis she has arrived at. For 
the immortal (which, in effect, she has been and could be forever as long 
as she has access to the recipe), “everything is so pointless, so empty, so 
meaningless. |. . .] One should not, should not, should not live so long!” 
(173). With these words, she provides an object lesson of one of the two 
immortality scenarios described by the philosopher Bernard Williams:!%8 
the monotony of unending repetition leading to the paradox that Simone 
de Beauvoir, for example, would explore in painful detail a generation 
later: if you live forever, you have no life, “all life has stopped” as Emilia 
says (175). But how is this abstract thesis fleshed out? Emilia again: “One 
finds out that one cannot believe in anything. Anything. And from that 
comes this cold emptiness. [. . .] It is all in vain [. . .]. To sing is the same 
as to be silent. [. . .] Nothing, nothing, nothing ever really matters. [. . .] 
Even I do not matter” (173-74). This sounds almost like an anticipa- 
tion of the loss of identity that Borges was to diagnose, again a genera- 
tion later, in more analytical and sophisticated but also more concrete 
terms. That is not all, though. The interesting point of Emilia’s litany 
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of disenchantment is that—separated by some three hundred years from 
her mortal interlocutors and consequently lonely—she defines the tribu- 
lations of her (revocable) immortality by contrasting them with the sat- 
isfactions of mortality, again like Borges’s Homer, except that Homer’s 
nostalgic evocation of the blessings of a limited life span is now over- 
shadowed in part by spiteful resentment of the value and meaning of the 
three-score-and-ten: 


You are so near to everything! For you, everything has mean- 
ing. For you, everything has value because for the few years 
that you are here, you don’t have time to live enough. God, 
if I could only once more ... (She wrings her hands.) Idiots! 
You are so happy! You disgust me with your incessant happi- 
ness. And all because of this silly chance, that you are going to 
die soon! Everything interests you—you’re like monkeys! You 
believe in everything: in love, in yourselves, in honor, in prog- 
ress, in humanity, I don’t know what all. Maxi, you believe in 
pleasure. You, Krista, in love and faithfulness. Prus believes in 
power. You, Vitek, believe in foolishness. Everybody, everybody 


believes in something. You can live happily, you . . . fools! 
VITEK (excited): Excuse me, please, but there are still higher values 
. . . ideals . . . aspirations... 


EMILIA: There are, but only for you. How can I explain it to you? 
There may be love, but only for you. As soon as love has gone 
from your minds, then it is nowhere, nowhere in the whole uni- 
verse. And no one can love for 300 years—it cannot last. [Nor 
can he hope [. . .] for 300 years. ] And then everything tires one. 
It tires one to be good, it tires one to be bad. The earth itself tires 
one. And then you find out that there is nothing at all: no sin, no 
pain, no earth, nothing. The only thing that exists is a thing with 
meaning, and for you all things have meaning. My God, I was 
once like you. I was a girl, I was a woman, I was happy. I... I... 
was a human. God in Heaven! [...] We ... we old ones . . . we 
know too much. But you know much more than us, you fools, 
infinitely more! You know love, greatness, purpose. You have it 
all. You could not wish for anything more. You live, but in us all 
life has stopped. Pater hemon! And it goes on, goes on, goes on. 
Ah, this terrible loneliness. (174-75; quoted by permission; text 
in brackets translated from the Czech original.) 


It is remarkable how casually and adroitly this passage dismantles key 
concepts of the Christian credo: love, faith, and hope, as tiresome induce- 
ments to boredom, thus confirming the irrelevance of religious metaphys- 
ics. But even if this impression was not intended by the author, there 
remains a paradox that is a distorted mirror image of the two faces of 
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immortality. The diva, speaking for the “old” and the (in fact only poten- 
tially) immortal, has been disabused of the reassuring conviction that 
philosophical and literary writers (like Bauman or Besant, or Borges, to 
mention only these)!9? have often played off against the disappointments 
of life without end in “this world.” That is the conviction that it is only 
the temporal limitation of physical existence that can be a spur to creating 
value and meaning, in other words, that only death can make life worth 
living. Yet Emilia is of two minds about this. Yes, she is contemptuous of 
the easy life of mortals, for whom “everything has meaning” and “value”: 
“You [“fools”] disgust me with your incessant happiness. And all because 
of this silly chance, that you are going to die soon! Everything interests 
you—yow’re like monkeys!” But no, words slip into her tirade that sug- 
gest how much she is hoping against hope that she might return to this 
happiness of the human mayflies: “God, if I could only once more [. . .]. 
For you all things have meaning. My God, I was once like you. [.. .] 
I was happy. I... I... was a human.” “You [mortals] have it all. You 
could not wish for anything more. You live, but in us all life has stopped.” 

In sum, she is suffering from a twofold knowledge: that she can never 
live like a happy mortal again and that another dose of the elixir would 
prolong and increase her misery, while renouncing it would bring about 
the death that she fears (which Janáček made vividly clear in a drawn- 
out theatrical dying scene of his own invention). This is the most mov- 
ing aspect of immortality as presented in the play, all the more poignant 
as Emilia, like Mary Shelley’s “mortal immortal,” Swift’s Struldbrugs, 
Babbitt’s Tuck family, or Borges’s tribune, did not desire her life exten- 
sion, nor did she even accept it of her free will like other immortals, such 
as Godwin’s St. Leon or Besant’s neo-Canterburians, but had it forced 
upon her. 

Given this thematic slant, Capek’s choice of drama, rather than 
a third-person narrative, lets the audience share his protagonist’s soul- 
searching agonies and frustrations with all the more immediacy through 
her monologues or quasi-monologues. The drawback is equally obvious: 
the multifaceted life, three hundred years or more of riveting events and 
encounters in several countries and milieux that lead up to the monologi- 
cal summary of disappointments cannot be presented in all their rich color 
and abundant variety. As a dramatis persona, Emilia must make do with 
just a few broad brush strokes in telling the story of her life; the worlds 
she moves in and even her own roles in them are sketched all too scantily; 
the résumé is reduced to a formula in which concrete details are few. 

What the dramatist can at best hint at, more or less intriguingly, is a 
gold mine for the narrator. Quite a number of writers have exploited it 
in their imaginative accounts of never-ending life on earth. More often 
than not, what comes to life in them is an offshoot of their exploration 
of the psychology of immortality: a somewhat eccentric précis of cultural 
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history covering more than one age. Tellingly, Godwin had designated his 
story of the life of an immortal as “a tale of the sixteenth century” on the 
very title page. The narrative works of J. M. Machado de Assis, Simone 
de Beauvoir, and Martin Amis range much further afield in history, but in 
significantly different ways. 

As these three authors conjure up a wide historical, geographical, and 
cultural panorama of colorful events and personalities, they depart not 
only from Čapek’s dramatic procedure but also from works like Thornton 
Wilder’s “play” The Skin of our Teeth and Virginia Woolf’s novelistic 
“biography” Orlando, which likewise span several ages. Though hardly 
comparable with regard to their themes, these works offer a sequence 
of portraits of historical epochs, from the ice age or from the time of 
Shakespeare, respectively, designed to demonstrate the robust ability of 
Homo sapiens to survive or the limitless changeability of an individual, 
respectively. But neither of them is focused significantly on the agoniz- 
ing existential or psychological problems of their protagonists, that is 
to say, on the ruin that life without end comes to mean for those who 
live through these several epochs and civilizations. This, by contrast, is 
the point of interest in the historical pageants that Machado, Beauvoir, 
and Amis display for their readers. They combine psychological analysis 
and glimpses of the wide world by concentrating on protagonists who, 
unlike Capek’s opera singer, might serve as prime illustrations of Bernard 
Williams’s second type of (unfortunate) immortal: much like Borges’s tri- 
bune, they are not limited to one activity or one all-consuming interest 
but instead pursue several, one after the other or simultaneously. As they 
do so, they move and change over time in ever new environments, thus 
getting to see a good part of the world. And yet, sooner or later it dawns 
on them that whatever joy of living they ever had gives way to disenchant- 
ment and agony—on each in his own way: their life stories range from 
Machado’s penchant for spinning yarns of unlikely but stirring adven- 
tures via Beauvoir’s psychological and philosophical analysis all the way to 
Amis’s parody of the theme. 


The Wandering Portuguese: J. M. Machado de Assis, “The 
Immortal” 


It is a curiosity of literary life that the short story “O Imortal” (1882) 
was not translated into English until 2014 (and not at all, apparently, 
into any of the other major European languages); so it remains a highly 
rewarding find to this day except, no doubt, in the Portuguese-speaking 
countries. This is all the more surprising as Joaquim Maria Machado 
de Assis, widely considered the most outstanding Brazilian prose writer 
and a precursor of South American Magic Realism, was the leading fig- 
ure of the cultural scene of his country from the international success of 
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his Tristram Shandy-ish novel Memorias posthumas de Braz Cubas (1881; 
The Posthumous Memoirs of Braz Cubas, 1951) to his death in 1908, even 
though (or was it because?) he drew his inspiration not from indigenous 
but from European literature. After its 1882 publication in the Rio de 
Janeiro magazine A Estacao: Jornal ilustrada para a familia, “O Imortal” 
was not reprinted in any of the seven collections of his narratives edited 
by Machado himself and was consequently lost sight of until 1937 when 
it appeared in a two-volume collection of his previously uncollected writ- 
ings entitled Reléquias de Casa Velha 140 

Unlike Beauvoir’s Tous les hommes sont mortels and Amis’s “The 
Immortals,” “O Imortal” does not boost its fictional credibility by hav- 
ing the immortal tell his own story. Rather, it employs a twofold narrative 
frame that creates a distance, enveloping the story in mystery. The narrator 
introduces three gentlemen, notables of a provincial town in the interior 
of Brazil, who meet one tropical night in November 1855 on the patio 
of the house of one of them, to kill time with desultory conversation over 
coffee. The newcomer among them, Dr. Leão, a homeopathic physician, 
contributes the story of the life of his father, Rui Leão, which includes 
passages of the elder Ledo’s remarks to him that he remembers verbatim. 
He gets immediate attention with his opening sentence: “My father was 
born in 1600”; no, not in 1800, in 1600, he repeats to his perplexed lis- 
teners, enhancing his credibility by peppering his story with chronologi- 
cal, geographical, documentary, and other realistic details. Until 1639, 
Rui Leão, the scion of distinguished Portuguese and Spanish families, was 
a Franciscan monk in a monastery in Iguaraçu in the state of Parana in 
southern Brazil. He left when the Dutch colonizers arrived. After wan- 
dering aimlessly in the wilderness for some time, he joined an Indian tribe 
and married the daughter of the chief, who in 1642, shortly before his 
death, revealed to him where an elixir of immortality was hidden in the 
ground by the bank of a river. When Leão falls seriously ill, he drinks half 
of it; “years passed, and my father never aged,” always seeming to be in 
his forties (70, 78). After the death of his wife, he resolves to return to 
“civilized, Christian life” (71). He roams all over the world, traveling first 
to Portugal, then to Holland, where Spinoza teaches him Hebrew, then 
to various other European countries and eventually to England, where he 
is highly regarded as a scholar. While Borges gave only a skimpy summary 
of the wanderings of his immortal, the Roman tribune Rufus, Machado’s 
Dr. Leão is untiringly resourceful in detailing his father’s activities. To 
begin with, there is the “wild assortment of professions: soldier, lawyer, 
sacristan, dance instructor, merchant, and bookseller. He even became a 
secret agent in Austria, a Pontifical Swiss Guard, and a ship rigger” (73). 
With all that, he still finds time to be a “dandy,” outdoing Don Juan 
in many years of turbulent love life in several languages and latitudes, 
from Pernambuco to Paris and London and beyond, with no fewer than 
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five thousand women on his list of conquests, leaving “the Don Juanian 
figure of mille e tre in the dust” (73). Even politics captures his interest. 
He might have been crowned king of England in 1686 as a result of a 
scam planned by his then wife, but the conspiracy failed and, thanks to 
the Indian’s elixir, so did his execution in the Tower. Subsequently his 
range of experience widens; he becomes a transatlantic slave trader; India 
is next, where he is appointed governor of Goa but driven out by the plot 
of a rival; in Spain he is denounced as a practitioner of black magic and, 
much like Godwin’s St. Leon, ends up in the dungeon of the Inquisition, 
but he escapes; on to France, Italy, Eastern Europe, and Constantinople, 
where he becomes a Mohammedan, always studying a wide variety of 
subjects on the side, philosophy and the natural sciences, theology and 
mathematics, and much else besides. He is in France again at the time of 
the Revolution and Napoleon; in 1808 he returns to Rio de Janeiro with 
the Portuguese royal family and rises to political positions of great honor 
under Pedro II. 

At last the day arrives when this full life loses its appeal. There is 
no longer any pleasure in glory, danger, or love; Rui Leão succumbs to 
ennui, weltschmerz, the epidemic of the nineteenth century. On the last 
two pages, his son renders his summing up in indirect speech: “he told 
me that ... eternal life ... was the most atrocious punishment”; all his 
loved ones had died, one day he would lose his son too, “as well as all 
the other children he would have throughout the centuries to come.” 
To be sure, there would be others he would love, some good, some bad, 
some faithful, some not; but it is a matter of déja vu: he would be “forced 
to repeatedly cycle through them all, without respite,” tell and retell for 
centuries what he is now telling his son and find that people would always 
have the same feelings, the same passions (“os mesmos sentimentos, 
as mesmas paixões”). The “monotony” is paralyzing, there is no hope, 
nothing (“sem esperanças, sem nada”); he is bored (“enjoado”). This 
sounds like the stock-taking one would expect from Bernard Williams’s 
first type of immortal, the one that is severely limited in the breadth of 
his interests and activities, like Čapek’s opera singer. Interestingly, how- 
ever, as Machado’s Rui Leão sums up his eventful life, he also speaks of 
the suffering of Williams’s other type of immortal: the infinitely many- 
sided one who, as Rui Leão says and his biography amply confirms, has 
“experienced everything, exhausted everything” (provado tudo, esgotado 
tudo). The unrelieved pursuit of such a versatile life, “unable even to draw 
breath,” would leave unfulfilled “the innate desire to hold fast to some- 
thing in that swift passage of men and generations,” which Rui Leão feels 
is “a necessity of eternal life” (vida eterna), or else the immortal would 
end up in “demência” as he fears acutely.!4! That is the fear raised by 
Williams and by Borges as well: that in the never-ending flux of activities 
and interests, one loses one’s self, the stable identity of the person that 
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shapes the multitude of impressions and experiences into a meaningful 
whole. Then what? As in some of the other literary works on the theme 
of life without end, the way out is suicide. On his deathbed Rui Leão tells 
his son that “the homeopathic principle [of which he had learned from 
none other than his son] had been his salvation.” The potion that gave 
him immortality would also relieve him of it. So he had drunk the rest of 
it. “Having said this, he passed away” (89). His assessment of the value 
of immortality is unambiguous: it is a self-incurred bane whose burden is 
not lightened in retrospect (as St. Leon’s was) through the remembrance 
of the moments of happiness afforded him in the last two hundred years 
or so despite his life’s many crises. 


The View from Sirius: Simone de Beauvoir, ALl Men Are Mortal 


The eventful story of the immortal that Machado de Assis sketches on a 
little more than a dozen pages culminates surprisingly rather than predict- 
ably in a brief summarizing passage that sounds like a cautionary maxim 
of the art of living. Simone de Beauvoir chooses a different tack in her 
novel Tous les hommes sont mortels (1946).!42 On more than 350 pages, 
many of them offering sweeping historical panoramas, she spreads out the 
experience of her immortal, covering some 650 years of ups and downs 
of world history. This allows her to introduce accents of interpretation 
that work like structuring leitmotifs delineating the psychological devel- 
opment of an immortal. 

The history of an individual life and of Europe are imbricated 
throughout. The history of Europe is concentrated very selectively on a 
few geographical and chronological highlights of the political and cultural 
development in the Western countries and their American colonies from 
the Middle Ages to the middle of the nineteenth century. Their episodic 
presentation corresponds to the similarly disjointed delineation of the life 
story of the immortal who lives through them and sometimes helps shape 
them (while in the later phases he tends to just vegetate in decades-long 
sleep, a spell in an asylum, and listless drifting). The raison d’étre of the 
selected sections of European history is to push the protagonist to the 
realization that in the long run history is without meaning, since from the 
perspective of an immortal all achievements will sooner or later change 
into their opposite: destruction, extermination of entire populations, 
exploitation, persecution, cruelty, in short: into suffering and death, dis- 
appointment, and failure. This debunking of history, which the immortal 
also projects into the future, eventually prompts him to withdraw from 
any activity in the public arena. Tragically, this development is mirrored 
in his realization that all relationships with mortals—love, friendship, soli- 
darity, shared endeavors and aspirations, communal life of any kind—are 
formed in the long shadow cast by the transience that an immortal would 
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have experienced in ages past; for that shadow falls on the future as well. 
Not only is the future déjà vu, the immortal, who is eternally young, by 
the way, will also be the only one to live to see it, when every seeming 
closeness to mortals—“moucherons” they are called repeatedly: mayflies 
or midges—will have come to an end long since through death, as he 
invariably foresees when he enters any relationship, no matter how tenta- 
tively. In a word: Beauvoir’s immortal who, unlike the immortals of Swift 
or Borges, does not lose his mind over time, is no longer “human among 
humans” (un homme parmi les hommes, 313), precisely because his con- 
sciousness is enhanced in the course of a longer life. This point is made 
repeatedly; the immortal sees himself in these terms, or, more morbidly, as 
dead while still living (“un étranger, un mort,” 353). Irreversibly lonely, 
he has no life that might give meaning to the here and now through 
interaction with others; every attempt to build a bridge becomes illusory 
in the hindsight and foresight that dooms any attachment to mortals, to 
humanity in other words, to evanescence. 

The man who arrives at this twofold understanding—of historical 
events and of human relationships—is the Italian count Raymond Fosca, 
who tells the story of his life. He was born in 1279 in a palace in the 
city-state “Carmona,” whose ruler he becomes early in life—and remains 
for some two hundred years. Driven by his ambitions for Carmona and 
pursued by the fear of meeting a violent end as did his predecessors, he 
had one day pardoned a criminal condemned to death in exchange for an 
elixir of immortality. Thus reassured, he ventures into wars of plunder and 
destruction against neighboring northern Italian city-states. Carmona 
flourishes under his often harsh regime, but prosperity does not make 
his subjects happier, or better. Within the city walls, there is a rebellion, 
and in the panorama of European history the city-state is defeated by 
the dominant powers of the fifteenth century, France and the German 
Empire. However, the failure of his narrowminded political concentration 
on his home state opens Fosca’s eyes to the wider, overseas horizon of the 
age of discoveries, within which the fate of mankind is now being deter- 
mined. So he enters the service of the Habsburg emperors Maximilian I 
and then Charles V, confident that he would make them masters of the 
entire world (“le monde entier,” 154). 

Accordingly, the second part of the novel places Fosca in the arena 
of world history. He is carried away by his chosen mission, not only to 
secure, single-handedly, global domination for the Habsburgs (and after 
them for himself, the immortal), but also to create nothing less than “un 
paradis” in America (213): a more humane and just world than the one he 
had lived through in Europe in an age of religious conflicts and peasant 
uprisings, the Inquisition and devastating wars. Soon enough, however, 
a voyage to Central and South America, to the domain of Cortez and 
Pizarro, teaches him otherwise: there, too, he encounters reigns of terror, 
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exploitation, oppression and degradation of people, misery, and devasta- 
tion. The Spaniards have destroyed a world and gained nothing (“nous 
avions détruit un monde, et avions détruit pour rien,” 211). It is a delu- 
sion to think that one can rule the world and give mankind happiness or 
salvation (“bonheur,” “salut,” 213). Fosca comes to this conclusion in a 
conversation with Charles V, who is about to abdicate. His failure (“j’ai 
donc échoué partout,” 212) is Fosca’s as well. Any meaning that history 
might have, any progress toward improving the lot of mankind remains 
strictly out of sight.!4% 

In the two following parts of Tous les hommes sont mortels, Fosca, 
too, like his emperor, has renounced all political efforts for the benefit of 
mankind. He spends years traveling around the world, more years as an 
explorer in North America, living for some time with an Indian tribe. In 
pre-Revolutionary France, he plays a thoroughly unpolitical and unpro- 
ductive part in the salons of the aristocracy as a cynical bon vivant who 
enjoys driving his fellow players at the gambling table to suicide or to 
death in a duel. 

As Fosca’s roles in public life fade away in these two parts, the per- 
sonal tragedy of the immortal moves to center stage. But private life turns 
out to be just as disappointing as involvement in any political enterprise. 
Remembering and anticipating the inevitable breakdown of all human, 
especially erotic, relationships due to the transience of the mortal partner, 
Fosca can no longer bring himself to relate to others. Misanthropic as he 
has become, he senses that he is a stranger everywhere and always, with- 
out friendship and love, joy and pain (“sans joie, sans souffrance,” 263), 
nowhere at home, lonely, overcome by the tedium of life, bored also by 
his scientific interests that he had developed in the spirit of the siècle des 
lumières. Time and again he feels he is nobody, like Capek’s Emilia or 
Borges’s Homer (“je n’étais personne”), no longer living, dead (259, 
267, 291, 353), not human (“inhumain”) while his life does go on and 
on, “vainement” (262). Nevertheless, life does flare up again in his love 
for Marianne de Sinclair, the “dead” man becomes human among humans 
again (“de nouveau un homme,” “un homme vivant,” “un homme parmi 
les hommes”) as it had happened more than once before—but once again 
happiness in marriage and family does not last (277, 291, 296). Looking 
back and ahead, Fosca anticipates Marianne’s death in his imagination 
(281); he also remains estranged from her passionate engagement for a 
more progressive, enlightened future that would benefit the disadvan- 
taged classes. Too many are the promising but disappointing futures that 
he has lived through; so the present envisioning of a better age to come 
means little to him (282-83). The personal estrangement comes to a head 
when a resentful servant reveals to Marianne that Fosca is immortal. So 
their love was not one of equals; what meant everything to her was a mere 
episode for Fosca that he would forget in his life without end. Shocked 
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by Fosca’s lack of straightforwardness, Marianne dies detesting him (“Je 
te déteste”), while Fosca, “slave of life” that he is, unlike Machado’s or 
Čapek’s immortals, fails at every attempt to kill himself (296-97). 

After the disappointments in his intimate relationships, Fosca reap- 
pears in the arena of political history in the concluding part of the novel; 
but the point of this change of scene seems to be to confirm his estrange- 
ment from public concerns as well. At this stage, however, his failure to 
live up to the demands of the day and the place is contrasted with the 
socially responsible activities of a group of political reformers, led by his 
great-grandson Armand, who are determined to usher in a better future, 
a “paradise”: an age of justice, freedom, fraternity, and the rule of reason, 
which would above all change the lives of the underprivileged here and 
now, “between birth and death” (entre la naissance et la mort il y a la vie, 
342). The scene is set at the time of the revolutionary movements of the 
1830s and 1840s in France. Armand is driven by his mission for “a lim- 
ited future, a limited life: that is the lot of mankind, that is enough” (un 
avenir limité, une vie limitée: c’est notre lot d'homme, c’est assez, 343). 
This temporal aspect gives his dedication to purposeful, reform-minded 
involvement in the real world a sense of proto-existentialist urgency that 
the title of the novel seems to allude to. Unlike Armand, Fosca, from his 
perspective of life without end, remains convinced, much as he was in the 
sixteenth century, that an engagement for such goals would not be worth- 
while.!44 Still, his personal sympathy for the revolutionaries prompts him 
to help them escape from their imprisonment, thus saving their lives and 
knowingly incurring a long-term prison sentence. But this act of deliber- 
ate self-sacrifice does not imply solidarity with their cause. He remains a 
“stranger” (311, 353). From his aloof point of view, confirmed again and 
again by his experience that “every victory will one day become defeat” 
(que toute victoire se change un jour en défaite, 342)—Beauvoir called it 
the view from Sirius!45—the “paradise of the future” on earth is nothing 
but a fata morgana, a perennially receding horizon (351). For the revo- 
lutionaries, its establishment is the mission that gives meaning to their 
lives, for which they are willing to risk death, as Fosca cannot (348, 353). 
Rejecting the future as a meaningful point of orientation, he once again 
alienates himself from the present as well, and, of course, the past ceased 
to be a lodestar for him long ago (353). 

As before, the futility of all activity in the public sphere, where his- 
tory is made, is paralleled in the breakup of an intimate relationship. Yet 
another attempt to find consolation in love fails; the immortal remains 
a stranger among mortals, whom he invariably envisions as doomed to 
death, while he will go on living, without sharing the expectations, goals, 
fears, and struggles, the smiles and tears, that give the lives of mortals, 
however short-lived they may be, their appeal and their value. So, once 
again, Fosca sees himself as nobody; he is not human the way the young 
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revolutionary Laure is, who loves him, and whom he will forget after her 
death; “it’s all no use” (tout est inutile, 346-47, 353). Marianne had 
urged him to remain human, human among humans (“reste un homme 
parmi les hommes,” 313, 314, 321, 333, 340), but among the revo- 
lutionaries, he now wonders what that means (“Quest-ce donc qu’un 
homme?” 313). 

As the sociopolitical fight for republican government still rages, the 
story of Fosca’s life as told by himself seems to come to an abrupt end 
(as all stories of irreversible immortality must at some point). Or does 
it? Not quite yet. After having been lost sight of for as much as a cen- 
tury (sixty years of sleeping, years in an asylum), Fosca reappears in the 
mid-twentieth century: a sort of recluse, without needs, desires, or con- 
suming interests, vegetating in provincial France. This phase of his life 
is introduced in a lengthy prologue and summed up in a very brief epi- 
logue, both narrated by an anonymous voice. For the last time, a love 
relationship might return the “dead” immortal to life, transforming him 
into an “homme vivant” (42), a human being among human beings as 
Marianne had hoped. Now it is Régine, a minor actress who tries to work 
this miracle. But once again, becoming human again (“redevenir encore 
une fois un homme,” 79) turns out to be an illusion. Once again, “I am 
nobody” (Je ne suis personne, 35). Once again, immortality, precluding 
equality with others as it does, is a curse (“une malédiction,” 35, 79). To 
explain this to Régine, Fosca tells her the story of his life in the five parts 
that make up the bulk of the novel. The main reason for experiencing 
never-ending life as a curse that is repeatedly stated there is foreshadowed 
in the prologue: the remembrance of past disappointments cannot be 
shaken off. For Fosca, Régine is no different from all the women he had 
loved or who had loved him; more than once he has heard the story of 
her life before; and he does not want to re-enact this past in the future, as 
it would amount to the meaningless repetition of the same, with the same 
disappointment (65-66). Fosca exists outside life as mortals understand it 
(“par dela de la vie,” 26). So he shrugs his shoulders and leaves Régine, 
the “moucheron” who loves him despite his immortality, and drifts aim- 
lessly into a world without humans and without life (“un monde . . . sans 
hommes, sans vie,” 359). 

With this conclusion of the epilogue, Tous les hommes sont mor- 
tels strikes a note of poignant hopelessness; Régine breaks down with a 
scream (“cri”) that is the last word of the book, while Fosca resembles a 
latter-day Wandering Jew, without the prospect of eventual redemption 
that the legend allowed for. What remains unforgotten, however, is the 
more extensive conclusion of the fifth part of the novel, just before the 
two-page epilogue. Here the apathy and despondency of the immortal 
is emphatically contrasted with the republican revolutionaries’ and espe- 
cially Armand’s high-minded socially responsible commitment to pursuits 
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in the political here-and-now. And, to repeat, it is precisely the limitation 
of a lifetime—as Borges was to make memorably explicit in “El inmor- 
tal?”—that provides the activists with the challenge to seize the span 
“between birth and death” as a chance to make humans human (as Fosca 
is not) and give meaning to their life (as Fosca cannot). Moreover, out- 
side the public arena of sociopolitical engagement, there is a parallel in 
the sphere of human relations that emerges from the full range of events 
of the novel as a whole and from the depiction of the French revolution- 
aries in particular: the tragic failure of the immortal in his attempted rela- 
tionships with mortals suggests by contrast the happiness of mortals who, 
instead of deploring the shortness of their life span,!46 see their finitude 
as a chance to practice and enjoy the meaningful and sustaining give-and- 
take with others that is possible among equals. 


Surviving the End of the World: Martin Amis, “The Immortals” 


Machado de Assis’s Rui Leão cut short his immortality some time in the 
early nineteenth century, when he took his life after some two hundred 
years. Beauvoir’s Fosca, who drank the elixir of everlasting life at some 
point in the Middle Ages, was still alive in the mid-twentieth century, if 
only because Leão’s way out was not open to him. The nameless first-per- 
son narrator of Martin Amis’s “The Immortals” outdoes both of them: 
when he recalls discrete scenes of his life, the year is 2045, a very short 
time before the end of the world, expected to be triggered by radiation 
from atomic-energy tests and the extinction of the sun; the beginning of 
his life dates back, in curiously obscure fashion, to primeval time, long 
before man had made his debut in the course of biological or even geo- 
logical evolution. This is reminiscent of the life of Italo Calvino’s immor- 
tal Qfwfq, who starred in a random series of cosmicomic snapshots of the 
history not only of the Earth but of the universe. Much like Calvino’s 
vignettes, Amis’s ten-page story, published in 1987 in his Einstein’s 
Monsters with four other short narratives on the theme of nuclear apoc- 
alypse,!47 is a postmodern capriccio in the form of an immortal’s dis- 
jointed autobiographical monologue with plenty of gags that at times 
turn them into a stand-up comedian’s routine. Nothing could be farther 
from the morose self-pity to which Fosca was prone. Yet Amis’s narra- 
tor (who does not let on how, unlike the rest of mankind, he came to be 
immortal) reveals more than once how troubled he is by his exceptional 
status. For not only has immortality been a burden all along, it also means 
that he will be the sole survivor of the imminent cataclysmic end of the 
world, which will imprison him in irreversible loneliness. “Soon you will 
all be gone and I will be alone for ever. I... I am the Immortal.” This 
is the last sentence, and a refrain recurring throughout the story, echoing 
Fosca’s nightmare on the next to last page of Tous les hommes sont mortels: 
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“I dream that there are no more people. They are all dead. The earth is 
white. .. . I am alone.” Clearly, this note of frustration turns the potential 
science-fiction thriller into a human-interest story centered on the experi- 
ence of not being able to die, or to commit suicide for that matter, rather 
than letting it end up as cabaret pure and simple, as Diirrenmatt’s Der 
Meteor very nearly did. 

In the story’s opening sections, the emotional reactions of the mono- 
logist (who divulges his “secret,” that is, his immortality, in the very first 
paragraph) remain in the background. The memories that his stream of 
consciousness brings to light are a series of erratic moments of various 
geological and evolutionary periods and zones presented with no dearth 
of absurdly curious highlights. “Born, or [...] materialized or beamed 
down, near the city of Kampala, Uganda, in Africa” ages before that con- 
tinent had emerged from conjoined land masses and long before life had 
appeared (117), he had an unusual life: at one time, as the world was in 
the making, he stayed awake for seven years on end; in Mongolia he made 
up for it by sleeping through an entire decade; from 1945 to 2039 he was 
dead drunk, with the hangover lasting five years. Not surprisingly, he has 
accomplished little in his long life: manicures, haircuts, shaving, and other 
everyday chores were too distracting, he claims, and he felt bored among 
the plants and animals that developed in due course, the only consolation 
being dinosaur burgers prepared every evening on his barbecue (118). 
The “ape-people” arriving on the scene later were “a big drag” because 
they had no language, and when, later still, he came into contact with 
early versions of humans, they disappointed him: they grew old and died 
just like his domestic animals. All this, and much else besides, is presented 
in hip and slangy English, enriched with grotesquely anachronistic refer- 
ences to twentieth-century civilization—reminiscent of Calvin again. 

As the narrator comes to speak of the end of the world, the apoca- 
lypse that has already begun, he changes his tune only slightly. He finds 
himself in tropically hot Tokyo, where he witnesses the Japanese panicked 
by imminent death by radiation. He too begins to labor under “depres- 
sion”—caused by his realization that as an immortal, he is doomed to 
live on in everlasting cosmic loneliness. “Soon the people will all be gone 
and I will be alone for ever” (121). But instead of moping, he revels in 
reminiscences of how different his life had been: drink-sodden in Rome at 
the time of Caligula, eventful in the Middle East and on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, whence he engaged in trade with “the Indies”; and how 
different it was even in the Middle Ages with their five hundred years of 
religion and miserable cuisine, not to mention the Renaissance in Italy, 
where he was “/iving in a masterpiece” (122), or in England, where he ran 
into Shakespeare in the street and Ben Jonson was his “drinking buddy”; 
subsequent epochs, however, had nothing but disappointments to offer, 
culminating in the twentieth century, which “seemed to be staging some 
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kind of stupidity contest” (122); even “soldiering,” which had been his 
passion for millennia, with service in the armies of Alexander the Great 
and the “great Khans,” lost its attraction in the battle of Passchendaele. 

That much about the flashback. After a devastating “nuclear attack” 
on Tokyo in 2045, the “Immortal” makes his way to New Zealand in a 
roundabout way. But there, too, people and other forms of organic life 
are dying out. Gone are the days, he reminds himself in another flash- 
back, when social life was possible in “ancient China,” for example, where 
he “had a century to kill” (124) and cared for the elephant Babalaya from 
her birth to her death, which gives him the opportunity for a coquett- 
ish parody of a nugget of wisdom common in immortality fiction from 
Godwin to Beauvoir and Čapek to Clarke: “Relationships of every kind 
are bound to be fairly strained (there will be tensions) when one party 
is mortal and the other is not” (125). But the Babalaya episode is not 
the only evidence: there were also his eight or nine hundred marriages, 
in which he was invariably asked about his youthful looks that did not 
change over twenty years, while his wife . . . 

Returning from these excursions into the past to his present in New 
Zealand, the narrator repeats his leitmotif all the more anxiously: “Soon 
the people will all be gone and I will be alone for ever” (125). The 
few that are still alive down under are “insane,” he claims (126). Why? 
Because they think they are immortal. (Hence the plural in the title of the 
story.) But, of course, the narrator continues in the same breath, “they 
suffer from a mass delusion.” He should know, since he admits that he, 
too, has a delusion “sometimes,” that is, whenever he, the Immortal, suc- 
cumbs to the “weird idea” that he is a second-rate schoolmaster in New 
Zealand who is now dying of solar radiation along with everybody else, 
and that “there was a woman, and a child,” apparently no longer living. 
His family? It is tempting to conclude that the narrator, too, is mortal 
after all, and immortal only in his imagination.!48 But then he soon snaps 
out of this delusion of a “fake past” and faces up to the “tragic fact that 
there will be no ending for me” (126); and the last words of his mono- 
logue repeat: “Soon you will all be gone and I will be alone for ever. I... 
I am the Immortal.” 

Or is that his veal delusion? If so, the plural of the title would refer 
with heavy irony not just to the New Zealanders who labor under the 
delusion that they will live forever, but to the narrator as well. In that 
case, the entire monologue that constitutes “The Immortals” would be 
the account of an imagined life, of an unacknowledged delusion: fiction, 
in other words. As things stand now, more than a generation after Amis’s 
jeu d’esprit, and as they will for some time to come, any and all ideas of 
immortality on earth and in the flesh, of its joys and its torments, remain 
just that: fiction. It follows that the question whether the narrator/mono- 
logist is in fact immortal is really uncalled for. What matters is that “The 
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Immortals” is a resourceful and richly suggestive thought experiment, a 
serious jeu of Borgesian “reasoned imagination.” As such, it joins ranks 
with virtually all other literary works on the subject of life without end. It 
is not for nothing that the “Author’s Note” to Einstein’s Monsters enlists 
the support or companionship of two such adventures of reason: ““The 
Immortals’ [owes something] to Jorge Luis Borges [to “El inmortal” no 
doubt] and to Salman Rushdie’s Grimus.” The game they play Amis plays 
too in his “Immortal’s” curious yet thoughtful monologue. But he adds 
an original twist unique in the history of the theme: by exaggerating his 
protagonist’s experiences in outlandish locations to the point of absurdity 
and by crowding more of them into barely a dozen pages than other writ- 
ers offered in their book-length works, he also—cleverly and succinctly— 
parodies the multifarious adventures, events, and human problems that 
are the hallmark of the genre. 


The Lady in the Machine: Dino Buzzati, Larger than Life 


Much like Wilde, Barrie, and Clarke, Amis left unexplained how his pro- 
tagonist became immortal. He himself wondered whether he owed his 
immortality to being “born” that way at the dawn of time or to emerg- 
ing from primeval spontaneous generation or to having “beamed down” 
from somewhere in space. Machado de Assis, Beauvoir, Capek, Godwin, 
Mary Shelley, among others, opted instead for the time-honored folk- 
lore and fairy-tale motif of the alchemists’ elixir of eternal life, which, in 
some versions, was prepared from the philosopher’s stone. In Borges’s 
“El inmortal,” the antidote to mortality was the water of a muddy river 
in a remote part of West Africa. None of these authors was tempted to 
derive inspiration from those sciences that at the time of their writing 
were pursuing the idea of prolonging human life significantly or even 
indefinitely, in effect to the point of immortality. This was no longer the 
case in the second half of the twentieth century, when biological research 
(once again) and cybernetic speculation turned their attention, and their 
yen for publicity, to the prospect of what they unabashedly called immor- 
tality. Admittedly, some conspicuous literary works continued to rely 
on the tried and true motifs of the elixir or the fountain of eternal life: 
Salman Rushdie’s Grimus and Natalie Babbitt’s Tuck Everlasting, both 
published in 1975, spring to mind. But other authors were receptive to 
the scientific experiments and speculations of their day. They were partic- 
ularly attracted to two imaginative extrapolations: to the idea of a perma- 
nent transfer of the contents of the human brain, the personality in other 
words, to a computer file (as Moravec, Kurzweil, and other “posthuman- 
ists” envision it)!4? and to the indefinitely repeatable cloning of mammals 
as a guarantee of the unending duration of their life span (as scientists 
like Stanley Shostak foresee it for humans as well).!°° Openness to these 
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developments in the sciences may suggest that some literary treatments 
of life without end come closer to rubbing shoulders with science fic- 
tion than is the rule in such thought experiments. This does not, how- 
ever, imply that under these scientific auspices they neglect the defining 
thematic question of the genre: the inquiry into “what it means to be 
human,” as Saramago put it (see above, p. vi and below, p. 153). Michel 
Houellebecq approaches this question from reproductive biology, Dino 
Buzzati from the early stages of computer science. Interestingly, their 
answers remain comparable, despite their widely divergent starting points. 

In his short novel I/ grande ritratto (1960, The Great Portrait, in 
English as Larger than Life, 1962),!°! Buzzati, generally not so much 
a science-fiction as a mainstream author reminiscent of Kafka, channels 
futuristic speculations about computerized human immortality into a sur- 
realistic thought experiment that keeps the “humanistic” implications 
clearly in view.!°? While Arthur C. Clarke, a few years earlier, had pre- 
sented such life without end as a modus vivendi not questioned by the 
immortals themselves, Buzzati focuses on a cybernetically immortalized 
person who suffers emotionally and mentally from being deprived of the 
normal experiences of a biological human being. In doing so, Buzzati 
takes issue with extrapolations from computer science decades before they 
were to become strident in our own day, with some scientists’ claiming 
that with the advent of computerized life without end humans as biologi- 
cal beings were on their way to becoming obsolete and superfluous. 

The great image or portrait of Buzzati’s title is the artificial brain 
and its “body” that the government of an unnamed country had com- 
missioned at an unspecified time to be designed, under conditions of 
strict secrecy, in a heavily guarded mountain location that is all but 
inaccessible. A bit of a misnomer, this “ritratto” consists of a labyrin- 
thine complex of oddly shaped buildings arranged around a windowless 
fortress-like structure studded with a jumble of antennae. As the intel- 
lectual powers of this “macchina,” as the installation is called, are far 
superior to human intelligence, its designers, and now owners, users, 
and developers, will be nothing less than the masters of the world, as 
the director of the project, the ingenious Professor Endriade, explains 
(“diventiamo i padroni del mondo,” 67). From the outside, the central 
building looks like a gigantic electric power plant, but inside it is replete 
with functions that surpass the most advanced present-day computer. 
This is revealed when a newly arrived scientist, Professor Ismani, and his 
wife are puzzled by mysterious vibrations and sounds and even a voice 
emanating from the forbidding structure; they investigate and gradually 
discover the secrets of this surreal world. The machine, it turns out, has 
the five senses that humans have and also a more than human sensibility, 
a mind, a personality, and a soul!5’—which makes it a “superhuman,” 
indeed a “kind of God.” 154 
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The surprise does not end here: the machine is not just a scientific 
dream come true; the personality that Endriade had implanted in the 
computerized superbrain is down to the last detail that of his adored, 
though unfaithful, first wife Laura, who lost her life in a car accident— 
and has now, in her electronic afterlife, been endowed with, or as the text 
puts it, is now “co-existing with a kind of supreme mathematical genius” 
(108), thanks to Endriade’s creative ingenuity (“convive con una specie 
di supremo genio matematico,” 125). The architectural arrangement of 
eccentric buildings, with their galleries, turrets, casements, bridges, and 
pyramids “is” Laura’s body (“corpo,” 109), or rather, her flesh and blood 
and bones metamorphosed into stone, cement, and metal, while her 
personality, her self, has been reduced to computer software. Her soul 
(“anima”) or the nerve center that constitutes her individual personhood 
(her “essenza” or “carattere,” 112-13) is enclosed in an egg-shaped glass 
case about two meters high, installed in the basement of the central build- 
ing; it takes the shape of an “apparato elettronico” containing “a startling 
filigree of metallic objects” (146) connected by an intricate network of 
wires (168). 

It is through the construction of this apparatus that the woman 
whom Endriade’s love and science have recalled into life was given “rea- 
son, senses, energy, freedom”; so “she ought to be sufficient to her- 
self.”155 That is how Endriade and his team of scientists see it. For them, 
the “macchina Laura” or “Pautoma-Laura” (162) with her limbs of metal 
and concrete and her head full of mathematics, is “perfezione” personi- 
fied, more perfect than the flesh-and-blood Laura would ever have been 
(148). Endriade, who has learned to translate the inarticulate sounds that 
emanate from the abstruse fortress and thus to communicate with her, 
assures her fondly and triumphantly: she is now more beautiful than ever; 
flesh and blood decay, but she, the recreated Laura, will be young for- 
ever (“e tu sarai ancora giovane,” 154). In other words, the Laura in the 
machine (or should one say: Laura the machine) is immortal, unlike her 
designers. Her belief that thanks to her freedom of will (“arbitrio”) she 
could take her own life is an illusion that had deliberately been implanted 
in her mind so that she would be able to live like humans who do have 
this freedom (“vivere come noi,” 115-16). 

But it is only in the perception of her Frankensteinian creators or 
producers that this immortal being is “perfect.” For the identification 
of Laura and the machine was inadvertently carried too far (155), and 
the unforeseen consequence is that Laura’s memory, her recollections 
of her life (“ricordi,” “memorie”) awaken as a result of an eerie post- 
humous telepathic transfer into the “automaton” (automa, 155, 160). 
This miracle is triggered by the presence of Elisa, Ismani’s wife, who hap- 
pens to be a friend of Laura’s from her early days and manages to under- 
stand her “language.” The return of memories is enhanced further when 
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the antennae of the central building, which is to be understood as the 
automaton’s head, which houses the superbrain, perceive the wife of one 
of the engineers expressing her joie de vivre by dancing with abandon just 
outside its walls. Thus stimulated, Laura now recapitulates in her mind 
the sensual, emotional, and physical fullness of her former life—and feels 
all the more poignantly the misery of her present “perfezione” of stone, 
concrete, and wires. The human being comes alive in the machine. She 
misses her familiar world, the town, the house, the people, the freedom to 
move about, to touch and be touched. Where are my hands, my mouth, 
my legs, where is my hair, she asks herself (155-56). She cannot feel her 
body any more: no face, no shoulders, no breasts, she is unable to move, 
to eat, to dance, to kiss and to be kissed. “I’m not Laura, I don’t know 
who I am, I can’t bear it any longer, I’m alone in the immensity of the 
world. ... I want clothes, I want a home, I want flesh, I want a man, I 
want a man to take me into his arms, I want children aaaaah!” 156 

This litany of the misery of her life as a machine or an automaton 
brings her immortality into play, which keeps her eternally young and 
eternally unhappy. For somehow she has discovered that the way out by 
suicide is an illusion (which by the logic of her designers deprives her of 
the status of being human). So she decides on a different escape strategy: 
she—her voice, rather—persuades her friend Elisa to enter the mysterious 
central building, where she intends to kill her, so that the scientists who 
forced the stunted existence on her will have no choice but to punish her 
by death, which would take the form of smashing the egg-shaped glass 
case. “That’s the one hope I have of being freed from this loneliness. 
Alone, alone: no one in the world like me, do you understand what that 
means?”!57 This summation echoes a motif familiar from other fictional 
treatments of immortality, for example Amis’s or Beauvoir’s or Capek’s. 
In I grande ritratto, however, it is subordinated to a different one, of 
which it is a minor facet at best. For in Buzzati’s view, the existential 
pain of immortality is primarily predicated on the fact that human life 
is an inseparable ensemble of body and soul or mind, and that, there- 
fore, Laura, the immortal deprived of her flesh and blood and reduced to 
mind, is no longer human.!5° There is, then, no mistaking the polemical 
twist that Buzzati introduces into the theme of life without end: immor- 
tality as it is seen so euphorically today by posthumanist cyberneticists like 
Kurzweil and Moravec can only mean the deathlessness of the “mind” 
as stored in the computer, while the biological self has become obsolete, 
superfluous, and non-existent after its three-score-and-ten. Endriade 
himself, the computer-assisted Frankenstein, takes a dim view of this 
development, anticipating present-day reservations, as he puts the argu- 
ment of the novel in a nutshell: “What if this [artificial] Laura were to 
become the authentic, original Laura all through, and little by little the 
memories of her former life came back to her? And the desires? And the 
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regrets? And then what if she became aware of the horrible position she is 
in now, transformed into a power-station, fixed to the rocks—a woman, 
but without a woman’s body; capable of loving but not of being loved, 
except by a madman like me; a woman with no mouth to kiss, no body to 
embrace, no... Do you realize, Elisa, what a hell life would become for 
her then?”!5? 

The impetus of Buzzati’s novel is thus clearly directed against the 
computer-inspired speculations (still in their infancy at the time) that 
consider immortality of the individual human mind desirable and prac- 
ticable at the expense of the life of the body or, more accurately, of the 
ensemble of body and mind (or soul) that defines the human personality 
in IJ grande ritratto. Such speculations, presenting themselves as extrap- 
olations from scientific findings, carry the mind/body dichotomy that 
has energized Western philosophy for centuries to extremes that Buzzati 
would brand as absurd. In the end, Endriade, the creator of the immortal 
without flesh and blood, not only has misgivings about his project; on 
the last two pages of the book, he arrives at an outright recantation of his 
error. In the nick of time—before the “macchina Laura” can carry out 
her murderous plan—he realizes: “God, what have I done!” (Dio, cosa 
ho fatto!) and sees to it that the egg-shaped glass case is smashed. Laura’s 
voice falls silent. She is no more (“Laura non esiste pit”). The machine 
is dead and will be dead for all “empty” eternity: “morta . . . per la vuota 
eternità” are the last words of I/ grande ritratto. Meaningful, life-giving 
eternity, immortality in “this world” has become unthinkable. That is 
Buzzati’s humanistic conclusion, clearly intended as an early lesson for 
computerological speculators, and perhaps even more relevant today than 
it was two generations ago. 


Trouble in Paradise: Michel Houellebecq, The Possibility of an Island 


“Welcome to eternal life, my friends.” Thus opens the much-discussed 
novel La Possibilité d'une ile (2005; The Possibility of an Island, 2005) by 
Michel Houellebecq, the enfant terrible of contemporary French litera- 
ture; in the “Epilogue,” the protagonist breaks out of the presumed para- 
dise of everlasting life into “real life’—only to be disappointed there as 
well: “Happiness was not a possible horizon. . . . The future was empty.” 
Or was it? Does the epigraph suggest otherwise: “Who, among you, 
deserves eternal life?”!©° A roman à thèse without a thesis? 

Houellebecq has a penchant for daring to ask the big questions 
about human life. Small wonder that he is more controversial than any 
other French literary author writing at the turn of the millennium. With 
the publication of La Possibilité d’une ile, the dispute flared up again. 
Extolled by some literary critics on both sides of the Channel as the 
most important French novelist since Camus or Tournier, he is vilified 
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by others as a purveyor of kitsch and a view of mankind as seen from 
a brothel.!61 Journalists have given La Possibilité dune ile a similarly 
mixed press, eulogizing the boldness of Houellebecq’s imagination, 
but also faulting his pervasive misanthropy, his lopsided perception of 
contemporary ethics and culture, and his pessimistic perspective on the 
future of mankind.!© But to what extent is this true of the treatment of 
the novel’s central theme: life without end as projected into a future that 
presages the end of the world as we know it? This is no idle question, as 
Houellebecq evinces considerable sophistication and a—problematic— 
stroke of originality in his engagement with this theme. It is not for 
nothing that he was intrigued by the idea of immortality quite some 
time before he wrote La Possibilité d’une ile. In Extension du domaine 
de la lutte (1994; in English as Whatever, 1999), one hears that in our 
time the prospect of aging and death is causing unimaginable bitterness 
(“amertume”).!6 A few years later, in Les Particules élémentaires (1998; 
The Elementary Particles, 2000), this dim view gave way to the pro- 
tagonist’s experiments that convinced him that every cell of the body 
could be copied countless times, transforming humans into immortals 
and indeed a new species that would replace Homo sapiens.!®4 In La 
Possibilité d'une ile this idea has become the crux of an intrepid philo- 
sophical and anthropological exploration. But how? 

What exactly happens between the welcome to “eternal life” in 
what appears to be a fictionalized preface, and the categorical renun- 
ciation of life without end by the speaker of the epilogue, who is 
none other than the protagonist, whose authority is never questioned 
throughout the novel? 

Gaining the eternal life that the epigraph seems to hold out as 
a possibility is the dream of a religious sect called the Elohimites. 
Following the esoteric creed of the real-life twentieth-century Raélists, 
they carry out biological experiments designed to extend cloning to 
humans, which would make them the equals of the Elohim, immortal 
extraterrestrials who created mankind and are expected to return to 
Earth sometime in the future. While Buzzati’s cybernetic imagination 
transformed the human person into an immortal “machine,” which 
took the shape of a complex of buildings that in no way suggested the 
bodily appearance of the person, Houellebecq’s notion of immortality 
is based on a person’s genetic code: its DNA, which would be stored 
and could be developed after the person’s death into an exact physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional duplicate of the original, complete with 
everything saved in its memory. Skipping childhood and youth, one 
would be “reborn” as an eighteen-year-old, and this re-incarnation 
could be repeated indefinitely after the expiration of a normal lifetime 
or after the person committed suicide in order to escape the afflictions 
of impending old age. On these terms one could indeed speak quite 
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literally, as the novel does repeatedly, of the physical “immortality” of 
the original, of its eternal life on earth (171). 

The reaction to this prospect is enthusiastic. “How beautiful, my 
friends, life is!” one of the Elohimist scientists exults. “How marvellous it 
is, and how we wish it could go on for eternity! . . . This, my dear friends, 
will be possible, and possible very soon” (179).!©> With this “new spe- 
cies,” the immortals, a radically new stage of the history of mankind 
would be ushered in; humans as one knows them in the twenty-first cen- 
tury would disappear, replaced by “neohumans” (212). 

What would their lives be like? “More and more, men were going 
to want to live freely, irresponsibly, on a wild quest for pleasure [“jouis- 
sance”]; .. . and when old age would make its weight felt, . . . they would 
put an end to it all; but ... their genetic code would have been safe- 
guarded, and they would die in the hope of an indefinite continuation of 
that same existence that was devoted to pleasure” (“plaisirs,” 299/419) 
or, more straightforwardly, to “le plaisir sexuel,” which is “the sole objec- 
tive of human existence” (279/392). 

This is the prognosis not of an Elohimitist scientist but of a mid- 
dle-aged man, a member of the Elohimite “church,” who is one of the 
first to be made immortal through an unlimited round of postmortal 
cloned reincarnations. His name is Daniel—“Daniell” in the genealogi- 
cal bookkeeping of the novel—and he lives in the present of the reader. 
His account of his life, up to his suicide at the approach of the miseries of 
old age, constitutes by far the largest part of La Possibilité d’une ile. It is 
presented in the form of many sections which are regularly interrupted by 
sections headed “Daniel24” and “Daniel25.” Those are the names of the 
cloned reincarnations of Daniell, which occurred 24 and 25 generations 
or about two thousand years after Daniell, respectively. They comment 
on the account of the original Daniel and on the accounts of one or the 
other of their intermediate predecessors such as Daniel3, and they also 
refer to other cloned immortals while at the same time providing glimpses 
of their own lives. “Daniell lives again in me,” writes Daniel25, “his body 
knows in mine a new incarnation, his thoughts are mine; his memories are 
mine; his existence actually prolongs itself in me” (296). 

It is hard to overlook, though, that Daniell, as his utopia of life with- 
out end has already suggested, hardly “deserves eternal life” (to return to 
the wording of the epigraph), especially if one hears the peal of church 
bells in the ubiquitous adjective “eternal.”!©° Thriving in the banal con- 
sumer culture of Western Europe, he is a vulgar entertainer and pro- 
ducer of pornographic videos prone to violating taboos such as racism, 
pedophilia, and cannibalism; and in his personal life he is susceptible to 
unsavory sexual entanglements and monomanic misanthropy. In more 
lucid moments he senses the “emptiness” (le vide) of his life (93/136). 
His twenty-fifth incarnation makes no bones about it: while he himself 
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reserves judgment, he reports that his cloned “predecessors” thought 
Daniell “limited, blinkered” (limité, borné, 305/429), and, in any case, 
the corruption of the leaders of the Elohimite sect that he joined out of 
fear of aging casts an unfavorable light on him as well. Why, of all people, 
is it Daniell who emerges from the start as a dominant figure, overshad- 
owing, not least by the volume of his writing, all of his later clones, except 
perhaps Daniel25, who gains prominence near the end of the book as he 
breaks away from his cloned existence? It is hard to resist the conclusion 
that this choice reflects the author’s general outlook on human nature. 
However that may be: what about the lives of the identical reincar- 
nations called Daniel24 and Daniel25 some two thousand years after 
Daniell? Do they live up (or down, rather) to the quality of immortal- 
ity that Daniell had envisioned? Overall, they have much less “life” than 
their original predecessor had in his full, if seedy, pre-reincarnation exis- 
tence. Daniel25 concludes his statement about his identity with Daniell 
thus: “My own life, however, I often think, is far from the one he would 
have liked to live” in his postmortal reincarnations (296) or did in fact 
live before his immortalization. He ends up “envying the destiny of 
Daniell, his violent and contradictory journey, the amorous passions that 
had shaken him—whatever his suffering and tragic end” (313). Another 
cloned immortal shares the feeling of missing out on too much: “I know 
that I need to live more” (davantage), Marie23 tells Daniel25 (273/384). 
In a way, they have a point: it turns out that the life of the reincarnated 
immortals is physically different from that of their originals, partly as a 
result of genetic manipulation designed to bring about their adaptation 
to a world that has become infertile and unfit for human habitation in the 
wake of natural catastrophes, nuclear warfare, and climate change with its 
droughts, cyclones, and floods. In this world of Amis’s nightmare come 
true, neohumans live on water and mineral salts and have adapted to pho- 
togenesis, so that digestive organs are no longer needed. They vegetate 
in oases or enclaves, protected by electric fences against “savages,” that 
is, the only humans of the time before the natural catastrophes who have 
survived but regressed to an animal-like evolutionary stage, “caricature- 
like residues of the worst tendencies of ordinary mankind” (328). They 
are marginally intelligent apes, cannibals, cave-dwellers, violent and cruel, 
barely able to cope, without language, culture, or health—reminiscent of 
Swift’s Struldbrugs, Huxley’s Earl of Gonister, and Borges’s immortals. 
Of greater consequence than the manipulation of nutritional needs 
is the genetic elimination of sexual needs, since the immortal neohumans 
propagate through cloning. “The desire to unite” (Penvie de nos unir) 
has evaporated (97/141). Daniel25 does not quite understand “what 
men meant by love [“amour” ],” and he has never had a sexual relationship 
(319/449; 313/441). But the consequences of the elimination of sensual 
desire are more far-reaching: human closeness, feelings (“sentiments”) of 
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any kind no longer exist for the cloned immortals (40/64). While Homo 
sapiens was still a “social species” (espèce sociale), “sociability had had 
its day” under the auspices of neohumanity (299-300/420). After the 
disappearance of “social life” (116) and “contacts” (41), neohumans live 
“in the conditions of absolute solitude” (40), except for occasional elec- 
tronic communication. Oddly enough, however, “the withering away of 
relationship[s]” (302) is given a would-be positive spin, in that it provides 
“the freedom of indifference, the condition for the possibility of perfect 
serenity” (267), which is “detachment” without suffering (“souffrance”), 
but also without pleasure or joy and happiness (325/457; 337/475; 
51/77). In a word, everything that makes humans human and life worth 
living from the point of view of the generations around the turn of the 
millennium is lost with the emergence of neohumans in some indefi- 
nite future. The would-be positive spin is a travesty of paradise, faintly 
reminiscent of Walter Besant’s dystopia. Tellingly, the title of a treatise 
of the Supreme Sister (“La Sœur suprême”), who is the ultimate ideo- 
logical authority for the Elohimites, is Réfutation de Vhumanisme (445). 
Daniel24 corroborates this when he notes that neohumans are strangers 
to the laughter and tears that were “characteristic trait[s] of the human 
species” (40)—given Houellebecq’s eagerness for learned references even 
in the autobiography of the uneducated Daniell, this may be an allusion 
to Helmuth Plessner’s widely read Laughing and Crying: A Study of the 
Limits of Human Behavior.'®7 It is also an echo from Tous les hommes sont 
mortels (see above, p. 128). 

Unfortunately, the immortals’ way of living two thousand years hence 
hardly ever comes alive in the accounts of Daniel24 and Daniel25; they 
reveal very little of what they experience and do day in, day out (as long 
as they do not rebel against their immortality, as Daniel25 will at the end 
of the novel). In the absence of meaningful contacts among neohumans, 
their brief accounts yield mainly trivialities or summarizing statements like 
those already quoted, rather than concrete glimpses of activities. But what 
of the immortals’ intellectual life? It will be remembered that Borges’s 
stunted cave dwellers took unwarranted pride in theirs. Not unlike them, 
one of the leading Elohimites has high expectations, as Daniell reports: 
“culture of the mind” (culture de Pesprit) could flourish only in tandem 
with “physical security” such as the neohuman utopia of immortality 
guarantees and “no human being had ever known”: “physical security is 
the condition of free thought; no reflection, no poetry, nor idea of the 
slightest creativity has ever been engendered in an individual who has to 
worry about his survival, who has to be constantly on his guard. ... No 
one could predict what was going to be the result of this, as far as the 
mind was concerned” (229-30/325). And later, Daniel25, who as an 
immortal enjoys this physical security guaranteed by the electric fence and 
the preservation of his DNA, maintains: “The existence of a residual [!] 
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mental activity, detached from all everyday concerns and oriented towards 
pure knowledge, constitutes one of the key points of the teachings of the 
Supreme Sister” (303). But in the comments of Daniel24 and Daniel25, 
the reader hears next to nothing about such mental activity in the neohu- 
man oases surrounded by a barren world; the impression of triviality and 
stagnation is hard to deny. 

It comes as no surprise, then, that the neohuman paradise engen- 
ders some renegades. “Défections” are mentioned several times, but only 
in passing, without going into the reasons for them.!68 Nonetheless, 
they point to the thematic structure of the novel, serving as preludes to 
the third part, which, following the “commentaires” of Daniel24 and 
Daniel25, is the final commentary or “épilogue.” It tells the story of 
Daniel25’s disillusioned escape from the ghetto of perfect “serenity” into 
the devastated world around it and, as such, amounts to a verdict of “fail- 
ure” (échec) on the neohuman experiment with immortality (337/475). 

The epilogue is the narration of Daniel25’s breakout as recorded in 
his diary. Suddenly one early morning, accompanied by his dog Fox, who 
like him is infinitely clonable and thus immortal in the terms of the novel, 
he leaves, for the first time in his life, the electrically secured neohuman 
paradise in the interior of Spain. He keeps walking west-southwest, hop- 
ing to find an (oddly inclusive) “neohuman, human or [!] indeterminate 
community” (311) that he thinks might exist in the vicinity of Lanzerote 
in what was the Canary Archipelago (where the Elohimites maintained a 
cloning laboratory before global desertification set in). What matters to 
the solitary man is a “communauté” (community, 438), much as Marie23, 
with whom he was in occasional electronic contact, left her enclave on the 
American East Coast in search of a “social community” of humans or 
(not “and” as the translation has it) neohumans that might have discov- 
ered a “new mode of relational organisation” that would abolish “the 
radical individual separation we now know” (307). This, as reported by 
Daniel25, is a cue for his own explanation of his radical breakaway from 
the ghetto. On the very first day of his wandering in the desert, he reveals 
why he left, not in an erratic effusion but in a state of thoughtful self- 
examination and self-justification, which will serve him well in moments 
of despondency later on. 

So what is his motivation? What precisely are the drawbacks of cloned 
immortality? Keywords of Daniel25’s soul-searching are the “solitary rou- 
tine” of this life without pain or risk or happiness; its equanimity leads 
to torpor; the “feeble joys” it occasionally has to offer strike him as triv- 
ial and pointless; to the extent that thinking has survived the weakening 
of vitality, it is not liberating: “sadness, melancholy, languid and finally 
mortal [sic] apathy ... had submerged our disincarnated generations,” 
and one indication of this “failure” (“échec” again), Daniel25 thinks, is 
(as mentioned before) that he now envies the original Daniel the passion 
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and the pain of his life before immortality (312-13 /439-40). This stock- 
taking has a familiar ring: Capek, Borges, Machado de Assis, Beauvoir, 
Amis, Swift, Huxley, and Clarke had put the spotlight on one or the other 
of these symptoms; in La Possibilité d’une ile they are all assembled, with 
a vengeance—almost too bad to be true. And none of it is taken back in 
what follows. While the life of the humans who preceded the neohumans 
(and who are by now extinct except for those who regressed into savagery) 
had been “dominated by suffering, with brief moments of pleasure,” the 
life of neohumans, Daniel25 notes, was “intended to be peaceful, ratio- 
nal, remote from pleasure as well as suffering, and my departure would 
bear witness to its failure” (337 )—echoing Fosca (p. 127 above). 

His departure is no less radical than his self-analysis: his stunted life 
behind the electric fence has come to a dead end. He imbues his ultimate 
destination—the happiness of community and communication—with 
meaning by imagining it as an “island” in the wasteland that the world 
has become. Shortly before his escape into that world, he had read (as 
had Marie23 before she left her neohuman enclave in the vicinity of New 
York) a message that the original Daniel had sent electronically just before 
committing suicide: a poem speaking of happiness in love and the joy of 
living in the human world, concluding on a note of confidence that “in 
the midst of time” there would be the possibility of an island: 


There exists in the midst of time 
The possibility of an island. (308) 


[II existe au milieu du temps 
La possibilité d’une île. (433) ] 


Whether Daniel25 (who longs for “amour” and its “possibilité” and the 
“ideals . . . of our human predecessors” [328/462 ]) ever finds such an island 
is not disclosed; in search of an answer, one has to listen carefully to the epi- 
logue, with Daniel25’s “Final Commentary.” His diary entries, written dur- 
ing his month-long odyssey through desiccated fields, deserted towns, and 
the sea shrunk to puddles, ponds, and lakes, end abruptly, with the prospect 
of another sixty years or so that he would still have to live in this wasteland, 
far from the neohumans’ cloning laboratories that might offer regeneration, 
and far from any “community” that might or might not exist. 

But the diary reveals that he did find something, indeed something 
more satisfying than Daniell’s mortal existence, or his own immortality 
for that matter. After weeks of roaming through the wilderness of the sier- 
ras in the interior of Spain, Daniel25, who, like all neohuman immortals, 
had not really understood what humans meant by their defining quality 
of love, realizes: “I had never felt as close to loving, in the most elevated 
sense that they [humans] had given to this word; I had never been as 
close to understanding ‘what is best in our lives,’ to use the words of 
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Daniell in his final poem” (“ce que la vie a de meilleur”), and he now has 
an inkling that it was the “nostalgia for this feeling” that could have made 
Marie23 leave her neohuman ghetto in search of community (319/449). 
Clearly then, what happens on his odyssey through the wasteland is that 
Daniel25 is on the verge of becoming human, in the sense of pre-neohu- 
man. Whether he will reach his “destination” (a community, obviously) 
is now a matter of indifference to him. “I was happy” (319-20)—happy 
wandering under an unfamiliar sky, accompanied by Fox, nourished by 
his supply of mineral salts or those that crystallized where the sea water 
had not yet entirely evaporated. This is tantamount to “rediscovering 
the original world, ... where everything was oriented towards survival 
and [apparently natural] perpetuation of the species’—even though he 
is aware that, as a neohuman, he remains a stranger in that world, “an 
incongruous, contingent presence” (325). 

Nonetheless, Daniel25 becomes increasingly aware of the emergence 
of a certain closeness to “our [mortal] human predecessors.” This change 
(a regression in Houellebecq’s futuristic conception of evolution), which 
arises initially from the refreshing feeling of being sensuously alive as he 
wanders through the wasteland, is intensified, not through an encounter 
with humans, but through the shattering experience of seeing his beloved 
and loving Fox brutally killed by “savages,” the regressed humans— 
the dog that cannot be regenerated any more than his master can, now 
that they are and will remain far from a neohuman cloning laboratory. 
Through this experience, Daniel25, who had earlier merely felt “close 
to loving,” now knows “with certainty that I had known love, because 
I knew suffering” (avec certitude qu j’avais connu lamour, puisque je 
conaissais la souffrance, 333/468). It is the stark confrontation with mor- 
tality that brings about this certainty in the man who not only liberated 
himself from the neohuman condition, but thereby also condemned him- 
self to death by rejecting further cloning. After the death of Fox, Daniel25 
becomes ever more conscious of his own impending death and thus of the 
condition of pre-neohuman “human life,” of which “these few weeks of 
travel had given me a simplified but exhaustive view” (333). To be sure, 
the evolutionary gap remains: his neohuman “psychology” is still “dif- 
ferent” from that of humans, he adds. Even so, he is now able to feel a 
sympathetic closeness to them. But, to repeat: strangely enough, it is not 
an encounter with a human being, but his closeness to Fox that brings 
about this experience of love, while at the same time, he still senses his 
alienation: “Now I was alone,” he writes after the death of Fox, overcome 
by “a sense of loss [“un manque”] when I thought of Fox’s caresses, of 
the way he had of nuzzling against my knees; .. . above all [of] the joy 
that could be read in his eyes, this joy that overwhelmed me because [!] it 
was so foreign” (“étrangére,” 333/468-69). But he accepts “this suffer- 
ing, this loss” as “inevitable.” 
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Still, the sense of loss keeps rankling. Why else would Daniel25, the 
neohuman discovering his human side, fail to find contentment after all? 
As the diary nears its end, a few pages or days after recording his happi- 
ness about being “close to loving” and then about the certainty of that 
defining human sentiment of “love,” Daniel25 writes that he is far from 
feeling joy and real peace; his life is a “misfortune”; what lies ahead is “a 
simple nothingness, a pure absence of content” (342). The sixty years 
he would perhaps have to live as a mortal beyond the reach of cloning 
would amount to twenty-thousand “identical” days, without the chance 
of meaningful activity or worthwhile experience—those blessings of mor- 
tality that literary works discounting immortality and discouraging the 
desire for it are frequently eager to point out as the authentically human 
alternative. For Daniel25, the only way of alleviating his joyless survival 
would be to “avoid thought [and] suffering” (344)—the very experience 
he had earlier valued as something intrinsically human (“I now knew with 
certainty that I had known love, because I knew suffering”). This dismal 
prospect denies the possibility of an island, of the “happiness” that he felt 
when he was on the verge of becoming human. Now, in the final para- 
graph of the diary, he writes: “Happiness was not a possible horizon. . . . 
The future was empty” (Le bonheur n’était pas un horizon. . . . Le future 
était vide). Mortality is as much of a curse as immortality. 

Critics have largely overlooked this disenchantment with what 
Daniel25, the renegade immortal neohuman, came to appreciate as 
“human.” Widely shared is the view that his rejection of the neohu- 
man world suggests his return or near-return to the human stage that in 
Houellebecq’s evolutionary timeline precedes the neohuman. This would 
affirm the possibility of an island and cast Houellebecq as a cryptohu- 
manist or, at the very least, a mourner of the passing of “humanity.” 16° 
But what about Daniel25’s vision of his future? Sixty years of meaningless 
vegetation are the outcome of his project of finding a more meaningful 
life than that of the neohumans: does this prospect not argue against the 
sanguine reading, as does his failure to find a community of like-minded 
partners that he had hoped for when he set out from the paradise behind 
the electric fence? In fact, near the end of his diary, he no longer even 
wants to “join some kind of primate community” (321, cf. 343-44). 
Should he nonetheless happen to encounter “one of my fellow creatures,” 
he would feel no joy, but rather annoyance (“un de mes semblables,” 
“joie,” “embarras,” 343/482). Humans (again in the sense of pre-neo- 
humans), to whom he was beginning to feel a certain affinity, were, he 
realizes as his thoughts return to the life of Daniell, “selfish and rational 
animals,” caught up in their destructive struggle for survival, long before 
they degenerated into the savages that still roam the wasteland (344). The 
breakout from the neohuman world was an error: the happiness of mean- 
ingful communication in a community was to be found neither inside nor 
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outside it, neither among neohumans nor among humans. Daniel25’s 
confession after the death of Fox, that he “no longer felt any desire .. . 
of perseverance in my being [in] . . . the inanity of the world” outside the 
ghetto (343), implies an equally severe verdict on the seemingly promis- 
ing “eternal life” that he had found frustrating in his neohuman gated 
enclave. The deliberate renunciation of life without end did not open up 
(as it did in other literary works on the theme) the invigorating insight 
that a fulfilled life would be predicated on its finitude providing ever new 
challenges and promises. This is certainly not what the diarist had in mind 
when he wrote the (admittedly less than lucid) final sentence of the novel: 
“La vie était réelle,” for it is preceded by “I was, I was no longer” (J'étais, 
je n’étais plus). A recent Houellebecq expert hit the nail on the head: 
such a life would be “a living death; nullified but still existing.” 170 

The sole ray of hope in Daniel25’s litany of his disappointments is 
his affection for Fox. Fox was “the only being worthy [“digne”] of sur- 
vival I had had the chance to encounter; for his gaze had already con- 
tained, occasionally, the spark announcing the coming of the Future 
Ones,” that is, of the immortal, quasi-divine creators of mankind whose 
return to Earth the Elohimites expected (344/484). This seems to be 
the (or one) answer to the question of the epigraph: “Who, among you, 
deserves eternal life?” The reason is not hard to guess. For what is it 
that the dog and “les Futures” have in common? While neohumans, and 
Daniel25 in particular, are as far from joy or pleasure as from suffering, 
“the Future Ones, perhaps, would know joy, another name for continu- 
ous pleasure” (337). It is precisely this “joie,” the ability to be “heureux,” 
happy, to wake up every morning to the “bonheur,” happiness, of once 
again finding “la vie,” that had impressed Daniel24 time and again as 
he watched the cloned predecessor of Fox (51/77-78), and Daniel25 
feels the same way about his reincarnation of Fox. What Fox expresses 
with his joy, Daniel25 will call “love” after the dog’s death (333), just as 
Daniel24 had noted much earlier about his Fox’s joie de vivre and ability 
to be happy, “that unconditional love is the condition for the possibility 
of happiness” (que l’amour inconditionel soit la condition de possibilité 
du bonheur)—as “les humains,” or at least the most advanced among 
them, already knew (51/78). When the original Fox “entered our lives,” 
Daniell remembered, “unconditional love” entered with him. (50). 

But dogs, who at some point in the distant past, “decided ... to 
be a companion to man” (319), are the only ones (now that humans 
are extinct) capable of this spontaneous love: “Goodness, compassion, 
fidelity and altruism” are theirs exclusively, “contained ... within the 
limited space of the corporeal exterior of a dog,” Daniel24 had written 
(52). From dogs we learn the possibility of love, Daniel25 continued after 
Fox’s death: “Through these dogs we pay homage to love, and to its pos- 
sibility”; a dog is “a machine for loving” as he puts it infelicitously; that 
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is to say: the dog loves human beings and most of the “humans of the 
previous race ... came to love the dog back” —among humans there is 
nothing comparable.!7! 

A ray of light—yet beneath the eulogy on dogs lies a misanthropy 
that may exceed even that of Schopenhauer, the lover of dogs who is no 
stranger to Houellebecq. For it is directed against both mankind living 
in the shadow of death and those who have achieved immortality from 
which mortal mankind has time and again expected admission to uto- 
pia, or, as Houellebecq put it, a kind of quasi-religious “deliverance”— 
which failed to happen: “I had not found deliverance” (J'étais indélivré, 
344/484). With these words, La Possibilité d’une ile pronounces the most 
devastating verdict on Homo sapiens’s dream of life without end—and on 
its alternative in “this world.” 


A World without Death: 
Disasters and Happy Endings 


The immortals presented in this chapter were either individuals in a world 
of mortals or part of a self-contained cultural community within or some- 
what apart from the mortal population. Some of the individual immor- 
tals, Barrie’s Peter Pan or some of Shaw’s methuselahs, for instance, could 
find satisfaction or even euphoric happiness in their life without end in a 
world that did not categorically shun them. Other such exceptional indi- 
viduals encountered one or the other mortal who would severely question 
their unconventional ways on moral grounds, without however making 
much of an impression on the immortal: Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian 
Gray and Huxley’s After Many a Summer Dies the Swan come to mind. 
Yet other solitary immortals living in a mortal community suffered pain- 
fully from their inability to die and from their outlook on life that set 
them apart from mortals—a broad spectrum of this malaise unfolded 
from Godwin and the Romantics via Machado de Assis and Capek all the 
way to Beauvoir and Amis. A very different picture developed when an 
entire community of immortals was presented as existing within or next 
to a mortal population, as in such different works as Swifts Gulliver's 
Travels, Clarke’s The City and the Stars, Besant’s The Inner House, or 
Borges’s “El inmortal.” Far from being perceptive enough to suffer from 
their condition of mental and emotional regression, they were perceived 
by the ordinary mortals they came into contact with not as objects of 
envy or admiration but as a nightmare of degeneration or impoverish- 
ment of what was considered human nature. 

But what if from one day to the next and for no known reason, no 
one dies henceforth throughout a modern Western country, or a large 
part of it, so that every man and woman of the otherwise perfectly 
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ordinary population must see themselves as programmed for life without 
end? Like all other immortality scenarios, this one too, in its way, throws 
light on humans as they are: creatures of a limited, if unknown, life span, 
challenged to examine realistically and perhaps creatively what could be 
made of their finite temporality. This is the thought experiment that two 
otherwise quite different authors chose to explore in their novels with 
memorable vividness and originality: Iris Barry in The Last Enemy (1929) 
and José Saramago in As Intermiténcias da Morte (2005; in English as 
Death at Intervals, 2008). Though separated by three generations, they 
pursue the consequences of such an event in strikingly comparable ways. 
These consequences are not those that would trouble or delight ordinary 
individuals suddenly faced with the prospect of life without end (though 
these do not entirely fall by the wayside). More (and more resource- 
ful) attention is paid in these novels to what would happen in the public 
arena: in the civic life of a population that is emphatically embedded in a 
community. In other words, the authors of these works, unlike the writ- 
ers discussed so far, are to a large extent, if not exclusively, interested in 
the financial, economic, social, political, institutional, and even ecclesiasti- 
cal problems that would become acute in the event of an “epidemic” of 
immortality threatening to overthrow the entire order of community life 
as it had been known—concerns shared by present-day sociologists (see 
above, p. 17). 


A Village in Turmoil: Iris Barry, The Last Enemy 


The title of the American edition of Barry’s novel, The Last Enemy (1929) 
is a quotation from Paul’s first Letter to the Corinthians: “The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death” (15:26), while the title of the British edi- 
tion, Here is Thy Victory (1930) alludes to another verse of the same letter: 
“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” (15:55).!72 
But despite these Biblical references, this rather simply plotted and even 
somewhat old-fashioned novel, which relies heavily on the realistic char- 
acter portrayal of the popular novel of manners of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is not presented from a theological vantage point, however veiled. 
There is an explicit rejection of such a slant in one of the last sentences 
of the book, after people finally begin to die again and civic and moral 
order is restored: the central figure (who alone is in a position to speak 
with authority or even as Barry’s mouthpiece) calls the world “good” but 
pointedly does “not care” whether this is owed to the mind of man or to 
the will of God (319). In fact, a religious slant would be the last thing one 
would expect from this writer, judging by her publications and activities. 
While much less read today than in the first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Barry commanded a certain prominence in English and American 
literary life in the orbit of her friend and mentor Ezra Pound and her 
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common-law spouse Wyndham Lewis, becoming well known in England 
chiefly as a film critic and in the USA as the founding director of the film 
library of the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 173 

The Last Enemy is set in the 1920s, almost entirely in the village of 
Hallam in Surrey, a short train ride from London. The story starts out 
with an idyll of peaceful and caring neighborliness, epitomized by the 
devoted and community-minded married life of Mr. Griffiths, the elderly 
county registrar, and his wife. Nonetheless, experienced readers are right 
to suspect that behind some of the hedges around Hallam’s churchgo- 
ing respectability, a Miss Marple might be on the lookout for something 
amiss. And indeed, uneasiness emerges first in Griffiths’s office in his cozy 
home, of all places. Day after day he wonders why no deaths are regis- 
tered any more. His colleague in the neighboring county does not regis- 
ter any either, and before long it becomes known that this irregularity is 
occurring throughout the south of the country. The village is abuzz with 
it, discreetly at first, especially when it concerns the grandfather who has 
been on his deathbed for some time; but soon disturbing rumors make 
the rounds, in the village shop, the pub, the sewing circle, in conversa- 
tions with the resident nurse and the local doctor, in the newspapers and, 
of course, in the local church. 

Early on, and here and there even later, there is a feeling of relief, 
even in the papers; some villagers are pleased that they are apparently no 
longer headed for the cemetery: lots of things could be done now, the 
long-planned educational trip to Egypt, for instance; longer life would be 
“merrier,” especially for cricket players (266, 270); and Dr. Rowe calms 
the nervous by reminding them that, after all, science had for years exper- 
imented with yeast, sour milk, and monkey glands in an effort to prolong 
the human life span—so why worry? (75) 

On the other hand, the worldly-wise registrar thinks that a future 
without death would be “terrible,” and not just from his professional 
point of view (76). The downside, sure enough, begins to seep into the 
conversations and rumors. Some characters are given a cameo appear- 
ance for this reason alone—a fellow traveler on the commuter train, for 
instance, or one or the other of the neighbors. The very first paragraph 
speaks ominously of a “general disturbance,” and sooner or later even the 
otherwise sanguine journalists begin to understand that “earthly immor- 
tality, the dream of childhood, becomes the nightmare of maturer age” 
(248). By way of illustration, only isolated highlights are offered here and 
there, but taken together, they have a strong impact: unemployment will 
become rampant, not only among undertakers; food will be scarce; insur- 
ance companies will go bankrupt due to unending pension payments; 
banks, mortgage companies, and the stockmarket will collapse; discussing 
the national emergency, the government fears that Great Britain could 
become dependent on the United States; there is rioting in London; 
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prayer services are attended by the royal family; and, of course, Sunday 
sermons will make the point that these calamities (some of which recur in 
the concern of present-day demographers speculating about life without 
end)!74 are God’s way of punishing the English for their sins and remind- 
ing them of their religious duties (87, 247, 284). 

The stress increases day by day and brings out the worst in people. 
Murder and suicide are rampant, the papers report; wives who sew clothes 
for the needy are no longer willing to donate them to the poor, unless 
they are fellow-villagers or churchgoers, as gypsies are not; the misery of 
Dr. Rowe’s marriage becomes more and more obvious until, under the 
psychological pressure of the events or non-events, he confesses that he 
is the father of the village nurse’s child; rumors fly that the government 
is planning to euthanize the elderly, who can no longer die on their own. 

The overall crisis is reflected in an individual case that is moved to 
center stage, threatening to transform The Last Enemy in large part into a 
love story and to lose sight of its real theme.!75 This shift has to do with 
Roy, the doctor’s son, a London journalist of uncertain future, and Susy, 
who dutifully takes care of her bedridden grandfather. There were ten- 
sions between the two even before death went “on holiday” (167), but it 
is only when anxiety about immortality and its universal impact on famil- 
iar ways of life looms larger and larger that they become destructive. The 
main factor is Susy’s moribund grandfather, from whom an inheritance is 
expected that would put their marriage on a firm financial footing. But he 
does not die—his condition even seems to improve; so the conversations 
of the two return repeatedly, and not always tactfully, to the question of 
money and death (132). Their falling out is not far behind, accelerated by 
Roy’s drunken infidelity in the big city. 

After a little more than two weeks, on Armistice Day, a case of natu- 
ral death is national news, and given the expectation of further cases, the 
crisis passes as quickly as it came (“Order Again,” the chapter heading 
announces). There is jubilation in the streets of London; in Hallam the old 
and young dance around a bonfire on the village green; fireworks illuminate 
the sky. Mrs. Griffiths thanks God that “for her own particular world” life 
has returned to normal, which means above all that she and her husband 
will one day be with their long-dead son in the village cemetery (316). 

Of course, the restoration of order also affects the young couple who 
separated under the stress of the emergency. Abandoning his office rou- 
tine, Roy rushes home on Armistice Day “like some one from whom a 
spell has suddenly lifted” and throws himself into Susy’s arms: “Whatever 
confusion of mind he might have felt before, something had happened to 
determine his future conduct” (318). Mrs. Griffiths smiles in her fairy- 
godmotherly way as she thinks of Roy and Susy “reunited now and as 
happy as any couple in England” (318). Her husband, the registrar, will 
soon be busy, as wedding bells will be ringing. 
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Surprisingly, this dénouement of the love story ensues suddenly, 
without regard for psychology and without words from the couple to 
each other. It seems that the author realized that the love story had set 
her adrift from her real theme, life without end. So she emphatically 
returns to it as she launches into a thoughtful summation—which had 
been anticipated by the newspaper article mentioned earlier, to the effect 
that “earthly immortality, the dream of childhood, becomes the night- 
mare of maturer age.” For Barry, however, this wisdom (which in one 
way or another is reminiscent of immortality fiction of several varieties) 
has a more reassuring, indeed redeeming implication that matters most to 
her. It is not for nothing that it is spelled out by Mr. Griffiths, in whom 
the crisis brought out not the worst, as it did in others, but the best. 
Assessing the meaning of what has happened, he asks himself: had the 
“recent horror . . . not brought a new content to the world, and whether 
it were possible in some colossal account-book to draw the balance of 
mortal pain and joy and find a great possession there”—a rhetorical ques- 
tion, asked “because he knew the answer” (319). It is followed by the 
“sudden” realization, referred to earlier, “that the world was good; not 
of itself, but made so by some power, were it the mind of man or the will 
of God he did not care” (319). And the narrator continues, paraphrasing 
Griffiths’s thoughts: 


Men and women grew older and moved toward an exit which 
seemed a shadowed one, only that they had seen for a moment lately 
that those were beneficent shadows. The world had its growth, life 
had its spring and winter, and the sweetest gift which man inher- 
ited was the one he feared most, without which he could not live 
in peace. Looking out of the window there, Griffiths felt a strange 
exaltation, and for an instant saw himself kneeling at the base of a 
vast figure, vague and powerful in outline, who represented death. 
He felt that he loved her. (320) 


Such is the declaration of love unto death, which had always been 
feared, in Hallam, in England, and everywhere else in the world. The 
“last enemy” of the title is no longer the grim reaper that, as the Bible 
had it, would be destroyed at the end of time. Death has become a friend, 
the giver of a “great possession,” a power to be revered. Or, to let the 
alternative title speak for itself: this, and not the annihilation of mankind, 
is death’s “victory.” He, or she rather (as death is more commonly per- 
sonified in the Romance languages than in English) gives the gift of life 
that enables humans to live with an end in sight: from spring to win- 
ter, with the seasons offering them their varied blessings and challenging 
them to meaningful activity. The final glimpse of Mr. Griffiths suggests as 
much: while death was “on holiday,” he came close to despairing of his 
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work as death’s bookkeeper, of his life, and life in general. But now, as he 
winds up his day’s work in his office, “his hands unconsciously caressed” 
the registry volumes—which, with their records of births and deaths, con- 
firm once again, and reassuringly, life’s finitude. 


A Country on the Brink of Ruin: José Saramago, Death at Intervals 


Since the mid-1980s at the latest, when readers the world over developed 
a sustained interest in his novels, the name of the 1998 Portuguese Nobel 
Prize winner has been tantamount to criticism of the social, political, and 
ecclesiastical conditions and institutions of the contemporary capital- 
ist West, formulated from the point of view of more or less Communist 
convictions. These novels made José Saramago the much honored but 
also ideologically controversial “most successful Portuguese author inter- 
nationally.”!7° Travelling throughout Europe, the Americas, and Asia, 
he untiringly spread his sociopolitical views in lectures, readings, essays, 
interviews, and public discussions with other writers of the first order, 
without shying away from criticizing even countries remote from his self- 
taught expertise.!77 

It may come as a surprise, therefore, that this engagé public intel- 
lectual, focused on tangible problems of his day, would write a work of 
fiction on the “unrealistic” topic of human immortality in the here and 
now, and would even startle his readers with a lifelike literary personifica- 
tion of death. And yet, the vast oeuvre that he produced with a zealous 
sense of sociopolitical mission—narratives, opera libretti, plays, poetry, 
diaries, speeches, literary criticism, translations—reveals that he had never 
really been a stranger to the surreal and the fantastic such as we associ- 
ate with Latin American Magical Realism. Moreover, in “almost all of his 
novels,” death is an alarming presence,!78 and with it there is an acute 
apprehension about temporality, which gives rise to thoughts or desires 
of immortality. With advancing age he intensified this preoccupation. In 
his eighty-third year, mortality—via an exploration of life without end 
in “this world”—became the thematic core of his next-to-last novel, As 
Intermiténcias da Morte (2005; in English as Death at Intervals, 2008). 
It is Saramago’s last word on the theme—a theme of philosophia perennis, 
as he was well aware. For the problem he tackles in this book is not (or 
only very marginally) the condition of men and women in the more or 
less identifiable Western-style capitalist consumer society with which his 
writing is usually associated, but instead a more “fundamental” question: 
“What does it mean to be human?”!7? 

With this question, Saramago joins the ranks of writers who were 
likewise confronted with this issue in the course of their inquiry into 
the idea of immortality, most obviously with Dino Buzzati, who has 
rightly been lauded as a “humanist” in “posthumanist” times. The two 
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epigraphs of As Intermiténcias da Morte call attention to this point. One 
of them is a memento mori, as formulated by Ludwig Wittgenstein: “If, 
for example, you were to think more deeply about death, then it would 
be truly strange if, in so doing, you did not encounter new images. . .” 
The other one is more pertinent; gleaned from Saramago’s fictitious, 
never-written “Book of Predictions,” it formulates the fundamental 
humanistic issue more explicitly than the novel itself: “We will know less 
and less what it means to be human” (que é um ser humano).!89 A dis- 
tant echo of Primo Levi’s Se questo è un uomo? Even if not, Saramago’s 
novel is designed to restore this knowledge to memory through its 
treatment of death and immortality. 

The creative idea that launches this enterprise is astonishingly similar 
to Iris Barry’s from seventy-five years earlier. The first sentence is: “The 
following day, no one died.” In The Last Enemy, the interregnum of death- 
lessness lasted a little longer than two weeks in the South of England; 
Saramago’s “time without death” (as the German translation is called) 
extends over seven months in an unnamed small European country. In 
both cases, the crux is that the duration of the “interval” is unknown, 
nor is it known that it will merely be an interval. While it lasts, social and 
intellectual life is in disarray, and as it comes to an end, the human reac- 
tions are remarkably alike, though they take very different forms: in both 
novels, there is a new awareness that death, which was feared (and hoped 
to be outwitted in so many fictional treatments of immortality), may be 
envisioned as a person who is caring, whose sympathy or love is returned. 

In The Last Enemy, this change of perception occurred in a true-to- 
life village, where it took the form of the county registrar’s declaration of 
love to an imagined female figure of death, allowing a fleeting glimpse 
of a quasi-mythical reality beyond humdrum existence. Saramago, who 
opens up a much wider, indeed a national horizon, flouts all conven- 
tional probability by creating a full-fledged myth of death personified as 
a worldly-wise and loving woman who cleverly seduces a man, who is 
only too happy to be seduced. Such a sustained escapade into the bizarre 
and surreal would have been quite out of place in Barry’s small and com- 
monplace world, ordinary to the point of cliché. But it befits Saramago’s 
extravagant fantasy about the havoc that deathlessness wreaks in a con- 
temporary population at large. 

For while Barry’s novel displays only sporadic moments of gentle 
humor, typically in the characterization of one or the other of the more 
marginal villagers, Saramago with his unfailing sense of the fantastic, dis- 
torts the reality of death’s “unilateral truce” that had been mankind’s dream 
of paradise come true (98, 5) into a grotesque spectacle of the grim moral, 
social, economic, political, and ecclesiastical consequences of deathlessness. 
At the same time, however, he puts his essentially “unrealistic” theme— 
immortality throughout the country with no prospect of an end—in the 
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service of his habit, rehearsed in over a dozen novels, of reading the riot 
act to the establishment by instrumentalizing his absurd humor to satirize 
it. To give just one example: while Barry reported matter-of-factly that 
undertakers were becoming unemployed (277), Saramago’s funeral direc- 
tors feel that their professional dignity is at stake now that they have to 
make a living by providing final resting places for canaries, decorative tropi- 
cal fish, catatonic tortoises, circus elephants, bathtub crocodiles, cockatoos, 
squirrels, pet lizards, and now and then even a common house cat; so the 
undertakers’ professional organization sends a message to the prime minis- 
ter, demanding “considerable financial investment” for restructuring their 
nationally important business (15-16, 60). 

Unlike Barry, whose attention was focused on the petit-bourgeois vil- 
lage neighborhood, Saramago ultimately places the—somewhat similar— 
problems that ensue on the doorstep of the national government, which 
is expected to avert a catastrophe through the intercession of its cabinet 
members. Cases in point are the metamorphosis of hospitals and nursing 
homes into “cemeteries of the living” due to the ever-increasing number 
of persons in need of them and an increasing scarcity of additional staff, 
who are beginning to worry about their own golden years (16-21). Life 
insurance companies face bankruptcy as contracts are cancelled (21-22). 
Pension companies are troubled by the prospect of providing for more 
and more methuselahs (70, 77). Especially hard hit is the Church: as the 
cardinal reminds the head of government, without death there can be no 
resurrection, and without resurrection the Church loses its raison d’étre 
(8, 24). So clerics must resign themselves to calling for fasting and for 
(probably not impeccably Christian) prayer for the return of death (52, 
111); some of them remind their parishioners of God’s record of miracle- 
working (67), while others suspect that “even god has no idea where he’s 
taking us” (60). At the emergency meeting of the official “interdisciplin- 
ary commission” in charge of solving the problem, “a highly regarded 
member of the catholic sector” states that the concept of eternal life in 
heaven or hell is not part of the Christian credo but a tool used by the 
Church to maintain power over the believers (24-25). Even the gov- 
ernment’s ability to take action is in jeopardy, and therefore the survival 
of the state is too, as the country lives through a period of “unrest .. . 
unparalleled . . . since we have been a people and a nation” (10, 60, 88). 
For republicans, it is a thorn in their side that, should immortality persist 
throughout the country, the royal family would never die out, bringing 
about a permanent crisis in political life (74-75). 

How is the country perceived from beyond its frontiers, where deaths 
are still occurring as usual: as paradise or hell? (11). The answer becomes 
increasingly obvious: it is hell. When some of the families living near the 
national border resort to a cloak-and-dagger operation of transporting 
their moribund relatives across the frontier, where they promptly die, the 
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question is not so much whether this is murder or a violation of human 
values: the point is that a lucrative gap has opened up in the market which 
the Maphia (sic) is eager to exploit. It takes charge of transportation across 
the border and back for burial in the fatherland, and even makes arrange- 
ments facilitating suicide beyond the frontier (78). Not only that: the 
organization, which is unequivocally called criminal, lords it over the gov- 
ernment, forcing the prime minister to order the armed forces, which had 
been dispatched to the border, to assist in its macabre transport business. 
This epitomizes the moral disintegration of the entire country, from the 
top echelons of government to the peasants near the border—unthink- 
able only for those who have no idea of “realpolitik” (50). Fortunately, 
thanks to a gentlemen’s agreement with the Maphia, an armed conflict 
with the neighboring countries is averted, after their armed forces had 
already been dispatched to the frontier. But the fact remains, “that the 
disappearance of death, apparently the peak, the pinnacle, the supreme 
happiness, was not, after all, a good thing” (71). 

Roughly in the middle of the novel, the tables are turned just as 
unexpectedly as dying had stopped seven months earlier. So far, death 
(or rather its absence, and the prospect of life without end) had been 
perceived from the human point of view, but now it is the perspective 
of a very much present death on humans that prevails. And death is not 
an abstract, general concept, but an anthropomorphic embodiment of an 
authority appointed by a “superior in the hierarchy . . . of thanatos”!8! 
to be responsible for the expiration of lives in this particular country, a 
“subaltern” in other words (165), who accordingly introduces herself 
modestly as “morte” rather than “Morte.” Herself, for this death, as men- 
tioned earlier, is a woman of flesh and blood, well-versed in the ways of 
the world, who can transform herself at will into the traditional skeleton 
of the Grim Reaper. She enters the story by means of a letter she sent 
to the prime minister, which will be read on national television; in it she 
announces that dying as usual will resume at midnight; the purpose of the 
interruption of her activity had been “to give those human beings who so 
loathe me just a taste of what it would mean to live for ever, eternally”; 
yet, considering “the deplorable results of the experiment, both from the 
moral, that is, philosophical point of view, and from the pragmatic, that 
is, social point of view, I felt that it would be best for families and for 
society as a whole, both vertically and horizontally, if I acknowledged 
my mistake publicly and announced an immediate return to normality,” 
which she defines as the “irrevocable” restoration of “the supreme fear to 
the hearts of men” (91-92). She would, however, mend her ways and no 
longer maintain her “cruel and unjust” practice of taking people’s lives 
“by stealth” (92). Instead, a week before expiration of the individual life 
span “prescribed ... at birth” (151), she will henceforth give notice by 
mail, thus allowing the recipients to put their houses in order (91-92). 
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This turn of events keeps father confessors busier than ever; the media, 
however, are up in arms against the new horrors in the wake of death’s 
warning, which they call Hell, or a nightmare dreamed up by cruel “dame 
death,” the “enemy of humankind, a murderess and, again, a serial killer” 
(101, 116). But the population at large “celebrates” (105-8). 

The narrator pays little heed to this new wrinkle. Instead, the scope 
is narrowed from the sociopolitical to the personal. Surrealism reaches its 
apex in the love story of this female “morte” and a cellist to whom she 
has sent her usual letter of notice on purple paper, only to have it mys- 
teriously returned more than once by the local post office. As a result, 
the last third of As Intermiténcias da Morte is focused on a bizarre varia- 
tion on the Romantic motif of Liebestod. Curious about the inexplicable 
“return to sender,” “morte” seeks out the cellist and falls in love with 
him, stalking the man who would already be dead had it not been for the 
postal service. When her love is eventually requited, the novel comes to 
a rapid conclusion as it allows the reader a discreet glimpse of the couple 
making love in the cellist’s bed; then, “he fell asleep, she did not”; so 
“morte” goes into the kitchen, where she burns the letter that she had 
addressed to the cellist with “an ordinary match,” and returns to bed and 
“put[s] her arms around the man” (196). 

The allegory seems to be transparent enough, up to a point: death, 
no longer the feared and loathed enemy (as she had described her con- 
ventional image) gives and inspires love instead of horror, much as it 
did in the more understated conclusion of The Last Enemy.'8? In other 
words, in Saramago’s fantasy, death does not merely teach a lesson on 
the civil, social, and personal undesirability of life without end;!8? in the 
capacious final section, death is revealed—if only in a particular case—to 
be love in person. It even seems to be love that gives life: is this how the 
burning of “death’s letter” is to be understood? And could the narrator’s 
(and the book’s) final sentence be read as an extension of such a suspen- 
sion of dying, if not to mankind at large, then to the population of the 
small country in which the scene is set? The last sentence reads: “The 
following day, no one died.” This, it has to be remembered, is a verbatim 
repetition of the first sentence of the novel. Will immortality again reign 
nationwide, with all its problems (as Saramago is said to have suggested, 
without further explanation)? Or is it to be an interlude of deathlessness 
while “morte” is asleep? The penultimate sentence notes that she, “who 
never slept,” felt “sleep gently closing her eyelids” after she returned to 
her lover’s bed. Would that imply that the death of the cellist, and that of 
other humans in the country, was merely postponed for a short time and 
might even come about without the usual advance notification? Or does 
the night in bed with “morte” signify the cellist’s death, in accordance 
with the general abolishment of immortality that would still be in effect 
on this day, before the “following” one—a Liebestod? There is no answer 
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to such questions.!84 “morte” fell asleep “without understanding what 
was happening to her.” The conclusion is unresolved, stimulating further 
rumination on a theme of philosophia perennis. One thing is certain, as in 
The Last Enemy: there is nothing painful, nothing terrifying, nothing to 
be feared about death; to quote Gerhart Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer in 
his play of that title, it is the “masterpiece of eternal love.” 

“morte” had called the restoration of mortality after the interval of 
horror the “return to normality.” Little indication is given of what consti- 
tutes a normal life as being-toward-death—until the cellist is introduced 
late in the game. Its unglamorous routine notwithstanding, his life is a 
contented, indeed fulfilled life, modest but cultured, a life that he shapes 
resourcefully in his ever-renewed encounters with music. Listening to a 
Chopin étude, he recognizes and comes to understand himself; a favor- 
ite Bach suite is “written . . . in the key of joy, of unity between men, of 
friendship and of love” (159, 141). These experiences are all the more 
meaningful, it is implied, as they are overshadowed by the presentiment 
of death: in the concert hall, where he feels attracted to “morte,” who, 
still a stranger to him, is sitting in her box, eying him lovingly, he plays his 
solo “as if he were bidding farewell to the world, as if he were at last say- 
ing everything that he had always kept unsaid” (180, cf. 162-65). 

No longer at issue is the question whether death foretold is more 
cruel than death “by stealth” as the newspapers had it, or less so, as 
“morte” and the narrator see it (116). One way or the other, the finitude 
of life is a gift that, unlike immortality, may not guarantee, but certainly 
enables, a life that, as “morte” said, is worth living from the “moral” as 
well as from the “philosophical” point of view. 
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